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The  Bicentennial  begins 


Will 

powec 


It  isn't  easy  to  run  a  Catholic  college 
these  days. 

It  takes  determination.  And  commitment. 

If  you  bequeath  or  will  money  to  Boston 
College,  you'll  be  helping  to  guarantee  the  future 
of  a  Jesuit  education,  steeped  in  over  400  years 
of  value-oriented  tradition  and  academic 
excellence. 

You  don't  have  to  be  rich.  Or  an  alumnus. 
And  every  gift  helps  somewhere  or  someone. 

For  more  information  and  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  tax  benefits  associated  with 
a  gift,  please  contact  Francis  J.  Dever,  Director 
of  Estate  Planning,  Boston  College,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Massachusetts  02167. 

You  can  do  an  awful  lot  with  a  little 
will  power. 
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An  'unhappy  affair'  at  Lexington  and  Concord 

British  and  American  accounts  of  the  events  of  April  19, 
1775  provide  interesting  versions  of  the  shots  heard  'round 
the  world. 

The  challenge  of  the  Bicentennial 

by  Alan  Rogers 

Revitalizing  the  ideals  of  the  Revolution,  not  making  or 
buying  commemorative  plates,  must  be  our  purpose. 

Music,  lectures,  tours,  exhibits  and  football  -  All- American 

There's  going  to  be  plenty  to  do  and  see  on  campus  and 
nearby  during  the  University's  Bicentennial  observance. 

Alumni  awards  are  features  of  Founders'  Day 

BC  opens  its  Bicentennial  celebration  on  the  day  BC  began, 
with  awards  to  six  outstanding  graduates. 
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People 

Alumni  profile 

Lifting  tie  spirit  and  the  mind  at  Boston's  library 

by  Coleman  /.  Sullivan 

Phil  McNiff  has  made  the  BPL  more  than  just  a  place  to 
borrow  a  book. 

Discovery  in  the  Blue  Hills 

by  Maureen  Baldwin 

A  field  archaeology  class  finds  connections  with  Indians 
who  lived  near  BC  about  8,000  years  ago. 


Becoming  an  actor  becoming  Mark  Twain 

Student  Peter  Allegra  tells  how  his  art  has  found  itself  in  the 
person  of  the  famed  humorist  and  storyteller. 
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An  'unhappy  affair'  at  Lexington  and  Concord 


Contemporary  ^  ~%<^ 
British  and  |f 
American  accounts"^*! 

reprinted  from  the 
American  Archives 


[The  Americans]  did  not  fight  us  like 
a  regular  army,  only  like  savages, 
behind  trees  and  stone  walls 


Americans,  for  ever  bear  in  mind  the  battle  of  Lexington,  where 
Britifh  Troops,  unmolefted  and  unprovoked,  wantonly,  and  in  a  moft 
inhuman  manner,  fired  upon  and  killed  a  number  of  our  countrymen, 
then  robbed  them  of  their  provifions,  ranfacked,  plundered,  and 
burnt  their  houfes!  Nor  could  the  tears  of  defencelefs  women,  fome 
of  whom  were  in  the  pains  of  childbirth,  the  cries  of  helplefs  babes, 
nor  the  prayers  of  old  age,  confined  to  beds  of  ficknefs,  appeafe  their 
thirft  tor  blood,  or  divert  them  from  their  defign  of  murder  and 
robbery! 

Account  of  an  attack  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Massachusetts  by  the  British 
Troops,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
General  Gage,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775.  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
May  3,  1775. 

General  Gage  having  received  intelligence  that  a  conjiderable  magazine 
of  military  /tores  was  forming  at  Concord,  for  an  Army  which  was  to 
affemble  there  in  order  to  act  againft  His  Majefty  and  his  government, 
thought  proper  to  order  the  Grenadiers  and  light  companies  of  the  Regi- 
ments at  Bo/ton,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith,  of  the 
Tenth  Regiment,  to  march  to  the  Town  of  Concord,  and  to  deftroy  all  the 
military  f tores  they  might  find  there. 

Account  of  an  Attack  upon  a  body  of 
the  King's  Troops,  by  a  number  of 
People  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts- 
Bay,  on  the  19th  of  April,  transmitted 
by  General  Gage  to  Lord  Dunmore, 
Govemour  of  Virginia. ' 


A  few  days  before  the  battle,  the  Grenadier  and  Light-Infantry 
Companies  were  all  drafted  from  the  feveral  Regiments  in  Bofton, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  an  Officer,  and  it  was  obferved  that 
moft  of  the  tranfports  and  other  boats  were  put  together,  and  fitted 
for  immediate  fervice.  This  manoeuvre  gave  rife  to  a  fufpicion  that 
fome  formidable  expedition  was  intended  by  the  foldiery,  but  what 
or  where,  the  inhabitants  could  not  determine;  however,  the  town- 
watches  in  Bofton,  Charleftown,  Cambridge,  &c,  were  ordered  to 
look  well  to  the  landing  places.  About  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  of  April,  the  Troops  in  Bofton  were  difcovered  to  be  on  the 
move  in  a  very  fecret  manner,  and  it  was  found  they  were  embarking 
in  boats  (which  they  privately  brought  to  the  place  in  the  evening) 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Common;  expreffes  fat  off  immediately  to  alarm 
the  country,  that  they  might  be  on  their  guard. 

Worcester  account. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  croffed,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  from  the 
Common  to  the  oppofite  fide,  and  began  his  march  towards  Concord, 
having  firft  given  ftrict  charge  to  all  his  officers  that  they  fhould  on  no 
account,  fuffer  any  of  their  men  to  fire  upon  any  inhabitants  unlefs  they 
were  firft  attacked  by  them.  The  advanced  guard,  confifting  of  fix  com- 
panies of  Light-Infantry,  under  Major  Pitcairn,  had  proceeded  to  within 
two  miles  of  Lexington,  when  they  received  intelligence  that  five  hundred 
men  were  drawn  together,  and  feemed  determined  to  oppofe  the  Troops; 
at  the  fame  time  many  fignal-guns  were  fired  from  different  places,  bells 
were  fet  ringing,  and  the  country  every  where  alarmed. 

Gen.  Gage's  account. 


On  their  way,  in  paffing  through  Lexington,  the  Troops  came  un- 
expectedly on  a  Company  of  our  country  people  (who  are  called 
Minute-Men)  that  were  early  in  the  morning  exercifing  with  arms, 
without  ammunition. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Boston  to 
a  gentleman  in  New-York,  dated 
April  20,  1775. 

I,  John  Parker,  of  lawful  age,  and  commander  of  the  Militia  in 
Lexington,  do  teftify  and  declare,  that  on  the  nineteenth  instant,  in 
the  morning,  about  one  of  the  o'clock,  being  informed  that  there 
were  a  number  of  Regular  Officers  riding  up  and  down  the  road, 
ftopping  and  infulting  people  as  they  paffed  the  road,  and  alfo  was 
informed  that  a  number  ot  Regular  Troops  were  on  their  march  from 
Bofton,  in  order  to  take  the  Province  Stores  at  Concord,  ordered  our 
Militia  to  meet  on  the  common  in  faid  Lexington,  to  confult  what  to 
do,  and  concluded  not  to  be  difcovered,  nor  meddle,  nor  make  with 
faid  Regular  Troops  (if  they  fhould  approach)  unlefs  they  should 
infult  us.  .  .  . 

Oath  given  by  John  Parker  in  Middle- 
sex County,  April  25,  1775. 


Nor  could  the  tears  of  defenceless 
women, . . .  the  cries  of  helpless 
babes, . . .  appease  [the  Redcoats'] 
thirst  for  blood. 

As  a  party  under  Major  Pitcairn  advanced  towards  Lexington,  a  man 
prejented  his  piece  at  the  officer  in  the  front,  but  it  flajhed  in  the  pan; 
and  when  the  party  reached  the  end  oj  the  village,  they  difcovered  about 
two  hundred  men  under  arms,  and  drawn  up  on  a  green,  who  waited  till 
the  Troops  came  within  about  one  hundred  yards  of  them,  and  then  filed 
off  to  their  right,  and  pofted  themf elves  behind  fome  walls.  Upon  which 
the  foldiers  ran  up  towards  them,  and  Major  Pitcairn  called  out  to  them 
not  to  fire,  but  to  furround  and  difarm  them;  but  the  others  having  got 
over  the  walls,  fired  from  behind  them  four  or  five  f hot  at  the  Troops,  which 
wounded  a  man  of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  and  the  Major's  horfe  in  two 
places;  at  the  fame  time  feveral  f hot  were  fired  from  a  meeting-houfe 
adjoining.  Upon  this,  without  any  order  or  regularity ,  the  foldiers  began 
afcatteredfire,  and  killed  feveral  of  the  country  people,  but  they  werefoon 
f topped  by  their  officers. 

Gen.  Gage's  account 


This  print  by  Doolittle  depicts  the  American  account  of  the  'battle'  of  Lexington,  as  British  troops  are  shown  firing  on  dispersing  America  militia. 
(Courtesy,  Boston  Public  Library.) 

A  Company  of  Militia,  of  about  eighty  men,  muftered  near  the 
meeting-houfe;  the  Troops  came  in  fight  of  them  just  before  funrise; 
the  Militia,  upon  feeing  the  Troops,  began  to  difperfe;  the  Troops 
then  fat  out  upon  the  run,  hallooing  and  huzzaing,  and  coming  within 
a  few  rods  of  them,  the  commanding  officer  accofted  the  Militia  in 
words  to  this  effect:  "Difperfe,  you  damn'd  rebels!  damn  you,  dif- 
perfe!" upon  which  the  Troops  again  huzzaed,  and  immediately  one 
or  two  officers  difcharged  their  piftols,  which  were  inftantaneoufly 
followed  by  the  firing  of  four  or  five  of  the  foldiers,  and  then  there 
feemed  to  be  a  general"  difcharge  from  the  whole  body.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  they  fired  upon  our  people  as  they  were  difperfing,  agreeable 
to  their  command,  and  that  we  did  not  even  return  the  fire;  eight 
of  our  men  were  killed  and  nine  wounded.  The  Troops  then  laughed 
and  damned  the  Yankees,  and  faid  they  could  not  bear  the  fmell 
of  gunpowder. 

Worcester  account. 


On  our  arrival  at  that  place  we  Jaw  a  body  oj provincial troops  armed, 
to  the  number  oj  about  fixty  or  feventy  men.  On  our  approach  they 
difperfed,  andfoon  after  firing  began;  but  which  party  fired  fir/t  I  cannot 
exactly  Jay,  as  our  troops  rujhed  onfhouting  and  huzzaing  previous  to  the 
firing,  which  was  continued  by  our  troops  Jo  long  as  any  of  the  provincials 
were  to  be  J e  en. 

Oath  of  Edward  Thoroton  Gould,  Lieut. 
of  the  King's  own  regiment.  Medford, 
April  25, 1775. 

Colonel  Smith  came  up  with  the  reft  of  the  detachment,  and  they  pro- 


. . .  [W]hich  party  fired  first  I  cannot 
exactly  say 

ceeded  together  to  Concord,  where  they  arrived  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  while  he  was  putting  his  orders  into  execution,  in  de- 
ftroying  the  magazine  which  was  found  there,  he  detached  a  party  of  fix 
companies  of  Light-Infantry  tofecure  a  bridge  atfome  little  distance  from 
the  Town,  and  to  deftroy  some  ammunition  which  they  were  informed  was 
in  feveral  houfes  thereabouts. 

Gen.  Gage's  account. 

.  .  .  [The]  Troops  renewed  their  march  to  Concord,  where,  when 
they  arrived,  they  divided  into  parties  and  went  directly  to  feveral 
places  where  the  Province  ftores  were  depofited.  Each  party  was 
fuppofed  to  have  a  tory  pilot.  One  party  Went  into  the  jail  yard, 
and  fpiked  up  and  otherwife  damaged  two  cannon  belonging  to  the 
Province,  and  broke  and  fet  fire  to  the  carriages.  They  then  entered 
a  ftore  and  rolled  out  about  a  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  which  they 
unheaded,  and  emptied  about  forty  in  the  river;  at  the  fame  time 
others  were  entering  houfes  and  fhops,  and  unheading  barrels,  chefts, 
&c,  the  property  of  private  perfons;  fome  took  poffeffion  of  the 
Town-Houfe,  to  which  they  fet  fire,  but  was  extinguifhed  by  our 
people  without  much  hurt. 

Worcester  account. 

[The]  detachment  [sent  to  the  bridge]  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Parfons, 
of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  who,  leaving  three  companies  at  the  bridge,  with 


the  remainder  went  in  fearch  of  and  dejtroyed  a  quantity  of powder,  ball 
and  cannonwheeh,  which  he  found.  In  the  mean  time  a  great  number  of 
the  country  people  afjembled  about  this  party,  and  fired  upon  the  three 
companies  pofted  at  the  bridge  —  killed  three  men,  wounded  four  officers, 
one  fergeant  and  four  privates.  The  troops  returned  the  fire,  and  retreated 
towards  their  main  body  at  Concord,  and  were  foon  followed  by  Captain 
Parfons  and  the  other  three  Companies,  who,  in  pajfing  over  the  bridge, 
found  three  Joldiers  lying  on  the  ground,  one  of  whom  had  been  fcalped, 
his  head  much  mangled,  and  his  ears  cut  off,  though  not  quite  dead. 

Gen.  Gage's  account. 

We  faw  them  approaching  to  the  number  of,  as  we  apprehended, 
about  twelve  hundred,  on  which  we  retreated  to  a  mill  about  eighty 
rods  back,  and  the  faid  Troops  then  took  poffeffion  of  the  hill  where  ' 
we  were  firft  poited.  Prefently  after  this  we  faw  the  Troops  moving 
I  towards  the  North  Bridge,  about  one  mile  from  the  faid  Concord 
meeting-houfe;  we  then  immediately  went  before  them  and  paffed 
the  bridge,  juft  before  a  party  of  them,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
arrived;  they  there  left  about  one-half  of  their  two  hundred  at  the 
bridge,  and  proceeded  with  the  reft  towards  Colonel  Barrett's,  about 
two  miles  from  the  faid  bridge.  We  then  feeing  feveral  fires  in  the 
Town,  thought  the  houfes  in  Concord  were  in  danger  and  marched 
towards  the  faid  bridge,  and  the  Troops  who  were  ftationed  there 
obferving  our  approach,  marched  back  over  the  bridge,  and  then  took 
up  fome  of  the  plank;  we  then  haftened  our  march  towards  the  bridge, 
and  when  we  had  got  near  the  bridge  they  fired  on  our  men,  firft  three 
guns,  (one  after  the  other,)  and  then  a  confiderable  number  more; 
and  then,  and  not  before,  (having  orders  from  our  commanding  officer 
not  to  fire  till  we  were  fired  upon,)  we  fired  upon  the  Regulars,  and 
they  retreated. 

Oath  of  several  Lincoln  Militia,  made 
at  Lexington,  April  23,  1775. 

We  drew  up  on  the  Concord  fide  of  the  bridge.  The  Provincials  came 
down  upon  us,  upon  which  we  engaged,  and  gave  the  firft  fire. 

Oath  of  Lieut.  Gould  of  the  King's  own 
regiment. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  being  joined  by  this  party  [from  the  bridge], 
and  having  completed  the  bufiness  which  had  been  the  object  of  this 
defign,  quitted  Concord  on  his  return  to  Bofton;  but  as  foon  as  he  had  got 
without  the  place,  he  found  himfelf  attacked  on  all  fides  from  the  walls, 
houfes,  barns,  trees,  and  every  place  that  afforded  cover.  .  .  . 

Gen.  Gage's  account. 

During  this  time,  an  exprefs  from  the  Troops  was  fent  to  General 
Gage,  who,  thereupon,  fent  out  a  reinforcement  of  about  fourteen 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Earl  Percy,  with  two  field- 
pieces.  [Note:  When  the  Second  Brigade  marched  out  of  Bofton  to 
reinforce  the  Firft,  nothing  was  played  by  the  Fifes  and  Drums  but 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  (which  had  become  their  favourite  tune  ever  fince 
that  notable  exploit,  which  did  fuch  "honour"  to  the  Troops  of 
Britain's  King,  of  tarring  and  feathering  a  poor  countryman  in  Bofton, 
and  parading  with  him  through  the  principal  ftreets,  under  arms,  with 
their  bayonets  fixed.)  Upon  their  return  to  Bofton,  one  afked  his 
brother  officer  how  he  liked  the  tune  now  ?  "Damn  them,  (returned  he), 
they  made  us  dance  it  till  we  were  tired."  Since  which  "Yankee 
Doodle"  founds  lefs  fweet  to  their  ears.]  Upon  the  arrival  of  this 
reinforcement  at  Lexington,  juft  as  the  retreating  party  had  got  there, 
they  made  a  ftand,  picked  up  their  dead,  and  took  all  the  carriages 
they  could  find  and  put  their  wounded  thereon;   others  of  them,  to 


their  eternal  difgrace  be  it  spoken,  were  robbing  and  fetting  houfes  on 
fire,  and  difcharging  their  cannon  at  the  meeting-houfe. 

Worcester  account. 

[A]  heavy  fire  continued  upon  the  Troops  until  they  were  met  by  Lord 
Percy  with  his  Brigade  and  two  field-pieces,  upon  the  firing  of  which  the 
country  people  concealed  themf elves,  and  ceafed.  But  as  foon  as  the 
Troops  put  themf  elves  in  march  they  were  again  attacked  as  before,  and 
without  intermiffion,  till  the  Troops  reached  Charleftown,  from  whence 
they  were  ferried  over  to  Bofton. 

Gen.  Gage's  account. 

The  enemy  having  halted  about  an  hour  at  Lexington,  found  it 
neceffary  to  make  a  fecond  retreat,  carrying  with  them  many  of  their 
dead  and  wounded.  They  continued  their  retreat  from  Lexington  to 
Charleftown  with  great  precipitation;  our  people  continued  to  the 
purfuit,  firing  till  they  got  to  Charleftown  Neck,  (which  they  reached 
a  little  after  funfet,)  over  which  the  enemy  paffed,  proceeded  up  to 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  Rext  day  went  into  Bofton  under  the  protection 
of  the  Somerset  Man-of-War  of  fixty-four  guns. 

Worcester  account. 

The  Troops  made  feveral  halts  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  country 
people,  who,  however,  kept  themf  elves  entirely  covered  and  concealed,  and 
did  not  make  the  leaft  attempt  to  f how  themf  elves,  or  venture  a  clofe  engage- 
ment. The  Troops  loft  fifty  men  killed,  and  many  more  are  wounded; 
the  loss  fuftained  by  the  others  is  not  known;  fome  accounts  make  it 
every  confiderable,  others  little  or  nothing. 

Gen.  Gage's  account. 


NEAR  THIS  SPOT 

SAMUEL  WlgTTEMORE, 


THEN  80  YEARS  OLD, 

KILLED  THREE  JBRITIS&  SOLDIERS 

APRIL  19,1775. 

HE  WAS  SHOT  BAYONETED 

BEATEN  AND  LEFT  FOR  DEAD* 

BUT  RECOVERED  AND  LIVED 

T9  8£      m$m.Mx. 


This  tablet  in  Arlington  tells  of  a  rather  sprightly,  and  fortunate,  participant 
in  the  harassment  of  the  British  retreat. 


Doolittles's  print  of  the  engagement  at  North  Bridge,  Concord.   (Courtesy,  Boston  Public  Library.) 


Deacon  Jofeph  Loring's  house  and  barn,  Mrs.  Mullikin's  houfe 
and  Chop,  and  Mr.  Jofhua  Bond's  fhop  in  Lexington,  were  all  con- 
fumed.  They  alfo  fet  fire  to  feveral  other  houfes,  but  our  people  ex- 
tinguifhed  the  flames.  They  pillaged  almoft  every  houfe  they  paffed 
by,  breaking  and  deftroying  doors,  windows,  glaffes,  &c,  and  carrying 
off  clothing  and  other  valuable  effects.  It  appeared  to  be  their  defign 
to  burn  and  deftroy  all  before  them;  and  nothing  but  our  vigorous 
purfuit  prevented  their  infernal  purpofe  from  being  put  in  execution. 
But  the  favage  barbarity  exercifed  upon  the  bodies  of  our  unfortunate 
brethren  who  fell,  is  almoft  incredible.  Not  content  with  fhooting 
down  the  unarmed,  aged,  and  infirm,  they  difregarded  the  cries  of  the 
wounded,  killing  them  without  mercy,  and  mangling  their  bodies  in 
the  most  fhocking  manner. 

Letter  from  Step.  Hopkins  of  Salem 
to  the  President  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  "at 
Concord  or  elsewhere."  April  25, 1775. 


.  .  .  [A]s  we  came  along  they  got  before  us  and  fired  at  us  out  of  the 
houfes,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  great  many  of  us,  but  we  levelled  their 
houfes  as  we  came  along.  It  was  thought  there  were  about  fix  thoufand 
at  firft  and  at  night  double  that  number.  The  King's  Troops  loft  in 
killed  and  wounded  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  Americans  five  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,} or  there  was  a  number  of  women  and  children 
burnt  in  their  houfes. 

Excerpt  from  an  intercepted  letter  of  the 
soldiery  in  Boston,  April  30, 1775. 


They  did  not  fight  us  like  a  regular  army,  only  like  favages,  behind 
trees  and f tone  walls,  and  out  of  the  woods  and  houfes,  where  in  the  latter, 
we  killed  hundreds  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  woods  and  fields.  The  en- 
gagement began  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning,  and  lafted  till  eight 
at  night.  I  cannot  befure  when  you  will  get  another  letter  from  me,  as  this 
extenfive  continent  is  all  in  arms  againft  us.  Thefe  people  are  very 
numerous,  and  full  as  bad  as  Indians  for  fcalping  and  cutting  the  dead 
man  s  ears  and  nofes  off,  and  thofe  they  get  alive,  that  are  wounded,  and 
cannot  get  off  the  ground. 

Excerpt  from  an  intercepted  letter  of  the 
soldiery  in  Boston,  April  28, 1775. 

We  have  the  pleafure  to  fay  that,  notwithftanding  the  higheft 
provocations  given  by  the  enemy,  not  one  inftance  of  cruelty,  that  we 
have  heard  of,  was  committed  by  our  Militia;  but  liftening  to  the 
merciful  dictates  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  they  "breathed  higher 
fentiments  of  humanity." 

Worcester  account. 

Great  Britain,  adieu !  No  longer  fhall  we  honour  you  as  our  mother; 
you  are  become  cruel;  you  have  not  fo  much  bowels  as  the  fea  mon- 
fters  towards  their  young  ones.  We  have  cried  to  you  for  juftice,  but 
behold  violence  and  bloodfhed!  Your  fword  is  drawn  offenfively,  and 
the  fword  of  New-England  defencively;  by  this  ftroke  you  have 
broken  us  off  from  you,  and  effectually  alienated  us  from  you.  O 
Britain!  fee  you  to  your  own  houfe.  .  .  . 

0>my  dear  New-England,  hear  thou  the  alarm  of  war!   The  call 


The  British  retreat  and  fires  set  during  it  are  depicted  in  this  Doolittle  print.    In  the  foreground  are  'Provincials'  harassing  the  Redcoats  with  attacks 
from  under  cover  of  trees  and  fences. 


of  Heaven  is  to  arms!  to  arms!  The  fword  of  Britain  is  drawn 
againft  us;  without  provocation,  how  many  of  our  fons  have  been 
fired  upon  and  flain  in  cold  blood,  in  the  cool  of  the  day!  What 
unheard-of  barbarity  has  been  committed  upon  the  fickly  and  help- 
lefs  grey  hairs  and  innocent  babes,  by  the  Bntifh  Troops!  Behold 
the  fruits  of  our  being  declared  rebels  by  the  Britifh  Parliament! 
Behold  what  all  New-England  muft  expect  to  feel,  if  we  don't  cut 
off  and  make  a  final  end  of  thofe  Britifh  fons  of  violence,  and  of  every 
bafe  Tory  among  us,  or  confine  the  latter  to  Simfbury  mines.  .  .  . 

We  are,  my  brethren,  in  a  good  caufe;  and  if  God  be  for  us,  we  need 
not  fear  what  man  can  do.  .  .  .  Our  blood  fhed  by  the  Troops  under 
[Gen.  Gage's]  command,  cries,  and  the  cry  will  foon  appear  to  have 
reached  Heaven  againft  him. 

O  thou  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  awake  for  our  help.  Amen 
and  Amen. 

Sermon  delivered  April  20,  1775, 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

It  is  no  time  now  to  dally,  or  to  be  merely  neutral;  he  that  is  not 
for  us,  is  againft  us,  and  ought  to  feel  the  firft  of  our  refentment. 
You  muft  now  declare  moft  explicitly  one  way  or  the  other,  that  we 
may  know  whether  we  are  to  go  to  Bofton,  or  New- York,  If  you 
defert,  our  men  will  as  chearfully  attack  New- York  as  Bofton,  for  we 
can  but  perifh,  and  that  we  are  determined  upon,  to  be  free. 

Excerpt  from  a  letter  from  Weathers- 
field,  in  Connecticut,  to  a  gentleman 
in  New- York,  dated  April  23,  1775. 


Gentlemen:  The  barbarous  murders  committed  on  our  innocent 
brethren  on  Wednefday  the  19th  inftant,  have  made  it  abfolutely 
neceffary  that  we  immediately  raife  an  Army  to  defend  our  wives 
and  children  from  the  butchering  hands  of  an  inhuman  foldiery, 
who,  incenfed  at  the  obftacles  they  met  with  in  their  bloody  progrefs, 
and  enraged  at  being  repulfed  from  the  field  of  flaughter,  will,  without 
doubt,  take  the  firft  opportunity  in  their  power  to  ravage  this  devoted 
Country  with  fire  and  fword.  We  conjure,  therefore,  by  all  that  is 
dear,  by  all  that  is  facred,  that  you  give  all  affiftance  poffible  in 
forming  the  Army.  Our  all  is  at  ftake.  Death  and  devaftation  are 
the  certain  confequences  of  delay ;  every  moment  is  infinitely  precious; 
an  hour  loft  may  deluge  your  Country  in  blood,  and  entail  perpetual 
flavery  upon  the  few  of  your  pofterity  who  may  furvive  the  carnage. 
We  beg  and  entreat,  as  you  will  anfwer  it  to  your  Country,  to  your  own 
confcience,  and,  above  all,  to  God  himfelf,  that  you  will  haften  and 
encourage,  by  all  poffible  means,  the  enliftment  of  men  to  form  the 
Army,  and  fend  them  forward  to  Head  Quarters  at  Cambridge,  with 
that  expedition  which  the  vaft  importance  and  inftant  urgency  of  this 
affair  demands. 

Letter  from  the  Committee  of  Safety 
to  "the  several  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts," Cambridge,  April  28,  1775. 


This  unhappy  affair  has  had  amazing  effect  throughout  every  part 
of  America. 

Gentleman  s  Magazine,  London,  June 
1775. 


The  challenge  of  the  Bicentennial 


by  Alan  Rogers 


The  men  of  1776  knew  they  had  to 
struggle  to  attain  their  ideals.  They  knew 
they  could  not  rely  on  man's  virtue  to 
solve  political  problems:  controls  to  curb 
man's  lust  for  power  and  specific  pro- 
grams to  make  possible  the  happiness  of 
all  men,  were  absolutely  necessary.  What 
happened  in  1876  and  threatens  to  be  re- 
peated in  1976  is  that  politicians  would 
have  us  believe  we  can  fulfill  the  ideals  of 
1776  simply  by  evoking  some  inner  vir- 
tuous spirit.  Of  course,  it's  natural  that  a 
celebration  will  encourage  talk  about  the 
best  in  us,  about  ideals,  spiritual  and 
otherwise;  and,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  a 
birthday  party  will  cause  us  to  take  a  hard 
look    at    what    we    have    become,    to 
scrutinize  our  shortcomings.  But  if,  dur- 
ing our  current  celebration  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,   we   content   ourselves 
with  pious  platitudes  about  the  need  for 
self-examination  or  the  reawakening  of 
some  spirit  that  supposedly  lurks  within 
us  all,  we  will  be  participants  in  a  fantasy 
that  will  have  little  to  do  with  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1776  or  the  realistic  call  to  action 
sounded  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  celebration 
of  the  birth  of  our  nation  should  be  merely 
a  time  for  dour  analysis.  Far  from  it.  It 
should  be  a  joyous  occasion.  John  Adams 
suggested  that  "pomp  and  parade  .  .  . 
shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bon- 
fires and  illuminations"  would  be  ap- 
propriate ways  of  celebrating  "the  great 
anniversary  festival."  In  keeping  with 
this  spirit,  Americans  celebrated  the  cen- 
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tennial  (1876)  with  gusto. 

Boston  began  its  celebration  at  sunrise 
on  the  morning  of  July  4  with  salvos  of 
cannon  fire.  The  city's  program  also  in- 
cluded three  hours  of  oratory  from  Robert 
Charles  Winthrop,  a  descendent  of  one  of 
the  founders  of  Massachusetts;  a  shorter 
speech  from  the  mayor,  Samuel  Cobb;  a 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence by  Brooks  Adams;  followed  by  a 
parade,  400  schoolchildren  singing  "Hail 
Columbia,"  and  a  series  of  sailboat  races 
in  the  harbor.  A  boy  born  in  New  York 
City  on  the  Fourth  was  promptly  named 
"American  Centennial  Maloney." 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  in  Philadel- 
phia to  protest  the  exclusion  of  woman 
suffragists  from  the  official  centennial 
program,  described  the  outburst  of  pa- 
triotism in  that  city  as  a  "never-to-be- 
forgotten  hour." 

"As  the  clock  struck  12,"  she  wrote, 
"every  house  suddenly  blossomed  with 
red,  white  and  blue;  public  and  private 
buildings  burst  into  a  blaze  of  light  that 
rivaled  the  noon-day  sun.  .  .  ." 

Another  observer  hailed  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia  as  a  place 
where  the  "wonders  of  the  age"  were  dis- 
played. The  Founding  Fathers  would 
have  been  amazed,  it  was  said,  to  see  how 
steam  power  and  the  telegraph  had  over- 
come the  obstacles  of  time  and  space. 
"Our  nation  had  become  a  family," 
Scribner's  Monthly  enthused,  "our  world 
a  neighborhood." 


The  centennial  observances,  in  fact, 
were  intended  to  promote  harmony, 
rather  than  celebrate  it,  in  a  country  es- 
tranged by  the  Civil  War.  National  unity 
was  stressed  above  all.  The  governor  of 
South  Carolina  participated  in  the  com- 
memorative events  that  took  place  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  in  the  spring  of  1875. 
Confederate  veterans  joined  the  parade  of 
50,000  men  who  marched  through  the 
streets  of  Boston  to  Charlestown  and  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument.  It  seemed  to 
some  that  the  prophecy  of  Lincoln — 
"The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretch- 
ing from  every  battlefield  and  patriotic 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  union  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature" — was  com- 
ing true.  Anyone  who  doubted  this  had 
only  to  scan  the  vast  array  of  commemora- 
tive coins,  medals,  statues,  pillows,  flags, 
and  plates. 

Commemorative  plates,  incidentally, 
are  reappearing  now,  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Revolution.  A  national 
magazine  recently  advertised  three  dif- 
ferent commemorative  plates.  One,  en- 
graved with  "The  Burning  of  the  Gaspee, 
1772,"  is  available  in  sterling  silver  for 
$500;  another,  the  first  in  a  series  of  five, 
portrays  "The  Boston  Tea  Party"  in  a 
pewter  plate,  and  is  said  to  be  "an  in- 
vestment opportunity  for  discerning  col- 


Adams,  and  others  of  his 
generation,  would  not  be 
surprised  that  we've  been 
beset  by  corrupt  politi- 
cians. 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL 

LAND,  HOUSING,  AND 

CONDOMINIUM  EXPOSITION 


This  was  part  of  an  advertisement  that  described  the  event  as  "a  profitable  and  educational 
experience  for  America's  consumers  and  businesses  on  her  200th  birthday." 

good  time  to  do  more  than  expose  official 
malfeasance. 
Political  corruption  certainly  needs  to 


lectors;"  and  the  third,  an  ordinary  china 
plate,  also  pictures  the  burning  of  the 
Gaspee,  and  comes  "gift  boxed  at 
$39.95."  The  plates  (why  plates?)  are  just 
the  beginning  of  a  commercial  deluge.  I 
have  nothing  against  commemorative 
plates,  mugs,  automobiles,  or  underarm 
deodorant;  and  I  know  that  people  have  to 
make  a  living  one  way  or  another.  But  if 
the  Bicentennial  Celebration  does  noth- 
ing but  create  a  tidal  wave  of  things,  if 
there  is  no  sustained  and  serious  effort  to 
penetrate  to  the  core  of  our  revolutionary 
experience,  it  will  be  disheartening  in- 
deed. 

Certainly,  the  recent  successful  effort 
by  reporters,  politicians  and  judges  to  re- 
veal everyone  and  everything  involved  in 
the  Watergate  conspiracy  speaks  well  for 
our  republican  institutions.  That  the  man 
usually  referred  to  as  the  most  powerful 
political  leader  in  the  world  was  peace- 
fully removed  from  office  is  solid  evi- 
dence that  this  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 
Reassuring  as  the  final  outcome  of  Water- 
gate has  been,  however,  this  seems  like  a 


be  rooted  out  of  our  system.  When  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  ac- 
cepts bribes  and  perjures  himself  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  avoid  exposure,  when  the  Pres- 
ident subsequently  assures  that  man  of 
his  continued  confidence  and  esteem, 
when  the  House  and  Senate  are  filled 
with  talk  of  impeachment,  as  was  the  case 
in  1876,  it  is  clear  something  must  be 
done  about  political  corruption. 

"The  corruption  in  high  places,  so 
freely  exposed  during  the  last  few  months 
and  advertised  to  the  world,"  wrote 
Scribner's  Monthly  in  July  1876,  "have 
done  more  to  humiliate  the  American  na- 
tion than  anything  that  has  occurred  dur- 
ing its  history." 

Then,  as  now,  however,  more  is  de- 
manded than  a  "call  for  reform  and 
purification"  or  a  "try  to  grasp  the  stuff 
that  was  inside  of  [the  Founding 
Fathers]."  A  description  of  the  nation's 
ills  that  is  limited  to  political  corruption, 
or  a  prescription  that  calls  for  moral  per- 


fection, would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
realistic  assessments  of  man  and  social 
problems  made  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
200  years  ago. 

The  Founding  Fathers  expected  that  all 
men — "kings,  gentlemen  and  common 
people" — were  corruptible.  Men  were 
ambitious  and  avaricious.  According  to 
the  Founding  Fathers,  these  qualities 
were  natural.  Nothing  could  be  done  to 
alter  that  fact. 

"The  desires  of  kings,  gentlemen,  and 
common  people — all  increase,  instead  of 
being  satisfied  by  indulgence.  This  fact 
being  allowed,"  concluded  John  Adams, 
"it  will  follow  that  it  is  necessary  to  place 
checks  upon  them  all." 

Adams,  and  others  of  his  generation, 
would  not  be  surprised  that  we've  been 
beset  by  corrupt  politicians.  They  would 
be  dismayed  that  we  are  perceived  by 
some  parts  of  the  world  much  as  Great 
Britain  was  by  Americans  in  1776 — as  an 
arrogant  bully,  professing  a  belief  in 
human  rights,  but  too  often  acting  differ- 
ently. We  are  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
and  there  are  accomplishments  of  which 
we  should  be  justly  proud.  We  "began  the 
dance"  that  encouraged  oppressed  peo- 
ple everywhere  to  seek  the  joys  of  free- 
dom. We  created  and  have  largely  main- 
tained the  political  mechanisms  that 
made  possible  the  exercise  of  power  by 
the  people. 

We  can  make  this  Bicentennial  a  cause 
for  genuine  celebration  if  we  commit  our- 
selves to  expend  the  "toil  and  treasure" 
necessary  to  revitalize  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution.  If  we 
honestly  shoulder  that  burden,  we  might 
be  as  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of 
America  as  John  Adams  was  in  July  1776: 
"Through  all  the  gloom,"  he  wrote  his 
wife,  "I  can  see  the  rays  of  ravishing  light 
and  glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  more 
than  worth  all  the  means,  and  that  pos- 
terity will  triumph  in  this  day's 
transaction.  .  .  ." 


Music,  lectures,  tours,  exhibits 
and  football  —  Ail-American 


Convoked  in  the  Fall 


In  honor  of  the  Bicentennial  obser- 
vance, the  University  has  scheduled  a 
Fall  Academic  Convocation  for  Sept.  28 
to  be  held  in  either  McHugh  Forum  or  the 
Recreation  Complex.  Persons  of  national 
or  international  standing  (as  yet  to  be 
named),  who  have  achieved  distinction 
in  the  field  of  letters  or  public  service, 
will  be  honored  by  the  BC  Community. 
Theme  for  the  Convocation  program  will 
be  "The  University  and  the  City:  Raising 
the  Spirit  of  Man." 

Fr.  Sweeney  guides  us 
through  the  campus 

Rev.  Francis  Sweeney,  SJ,  the 
University's  prominent  writer  and  arbiter 
of  things  literary,  has  com- 
pleted a  new  Campus 
Guide.  In  his  gentle  prose 
style,  Fr.  Sweeney  gives 
historic  sketches  of  the 
older  buildings  on  cam- 
pus plus  the  location, 
occupancy,  facilities  and  operating  hours 
of  all  buildings  on  both  Chestnut  Hill  and 
Newton  campuses.  The  guide  will  be 
available,  free  of  charge,  to  all  visitors  to 
BC. 

Visitors  welcome 

A  visitors'  booth  will  soon  become  the 
latest  addition  to  BC's  sprawling  campus. 
It  will  serve  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
University  visiting  the  school  with  facts 
about  the  college  and  helpful  information 
for  travellers  touring  the  Boston  area.  A 
regular  staff  of  members  of  the  Gold  Key 


Society  will  be  available  daily  in  the 
booth,  to  be  located  between  Lyons  Hall 
and  Bapst  Library. 

'A  Boston  Experience'  for  alumni 

It'll  be  a  good  year  for  alumni,  espe- 
cially those  from  out  of  state,  to  attend 
class  reunions  of  the  annual  alumni 
weekend,  May  16-18.  The  Alumni  As- 
sociation has  chosen  the  theme,  "Reun- 
ion '75:  A  Boston  Experience." 

Among  the  events  planned  are  a  special 
Bicentennial  lecture  to  be  given  on  May 
16  by  Prof.  Thomas 
O'Connor,  followed  by  an 
afternoon  sightseeing  bus 
tour  of  Greater  Boston. 

Alumni  and  guests  will 
also  be  able  to  enjoy  one 
of  Boston's  great  institu- 
tions May  15,  when  they  attend  BC's 
"Night  at  the  Pops"  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Facsimiles  and  documents  on  review 

BC's  collection  of  historic  American 
documents  and  facsimiles  will  be  on  dis- 
play in  the  Bapst  Library 
beginning  in  April.  Al- 
though the  library's  hold- 
ings of  Revolutionary  War 
period  material  are  not 
extensive,  facsimiles  of 
two  period  newspapers 
will  be  available.  The  Brehaut  Collection, 
which  comprises  the  papers  and 
memorabilia  of  Boston  Police  Commis- 
sioner Edward  Hartwell  Savage,  offers  a 
colorful  perspective  of  Boston  in  the  19th 
Century.  Items  in  the  collection  include  a 
ship's  log,  a  scrapbook  of  newspaper 
clippings,  printed  program  from  public 
events,  photographs  of  public  buildings, 
and  four  manuscript  volumes  listing  his- 
toric events  in  Boston  from  1621-1888. 


Nothing  could  be  complete 
without  a  brochure 

The  Boston  College  Bicentennial  j 
Committee  (BCBC),  which  has  coordi- 
nated all  events  for  the  University's 
Bicentennial  observance,  has  prepared  a 
special  brochure  outlining  events  and 
publications  planned  for  the  celebration 
year  1975-76.  In  tracing  BC's  ties  to  the 
city  where  it  was  founded  more  than  100 
years  ago,  the  brochure's  text  mentions 
important  events  and  themes  along  with 
programs  the  University  is  scheduled  to 
co-sponsor  with  the  city's  Bicentennial 
planning  group,  Boston  200.  This  publi- 
cation will  be  available  on  campus  and  at 
several  locations  downtown. 


America's  music  and  makers 

From    impromptu    to    impressionist, 
American  music  and  musicians  will  be 
P*  explored   in   BC's   Bicen- 

rfy?i  tennial  music  program.  In 
n&2J?  a  music  history  course  on 
/  the        "Pre-impressionist 

/*J  School,"  Dr.  Olga  Stone, 

^~-^*^  the  University's  musician- 

in-residence,  and  her  stu- 
dents will  analyze  the  distinctly  Ameri- 
can works  of  Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes 
and  Charles  Ives,  the  insurance  broker 
who  composed  on  weekends,  along  with 
their  European  counterparts  Claude  De- 
bussy and  Maurice  Ravel.  Another 
course,  Music  in  the  Americas,  includes 
several  US  composers,  accenting  the 
works  of  Duke  Ellington,  George  Ger- 
shwin and  Aaron  Copland.  The  core 
course,  Survey  of  Western  Music,  will  fea- 
ture American  composers  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  This  year,  Dr.  Stone  will 
also  give  two  piano  recitals  on  campus.  In 
the  spring,  she  will  open  an  all-Chopin 
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program  with  a  preview  focusing  on  the 
piano  music  of  Griffes.  Her  fall  perfor- 
mance will  include  brief  comments  on 
works  of  Griffes,  MacDowell,  Cyril  Scott 
and  Black  composer  R.  Nathaniel  Dett. 

THE  game  against  . .  .  uh  .  .  . 

In  this,  or  any  other  year,  THE  game 
would  have  to  be  BC  vs.  Notre  Dame.  In 
honor  of  the  Bicentennial, 
however,  this  will  be  THE 
year.  More  than  60,000  are 
expected  to  fill  Schaefer 
Stadium  in  Foxboro  for 
the  first  football  competi- 
tion between  the  two  Cath- 
olic universities.  The  Boston  College 
Bicentennial  Commitee  will  organize 
pre-game  activities  and  a  half  time 
pageant  featuring  American  music  and 
Boston's  heritage. 

Busy  Bicentennial  for  O'Connor 

Prof.  Thomas  O'Connor,  chairman  of 
the  history  department  and  author  of  sev- 
eral works  on  New  England  and  the  Civil 
War,  will  be  very  busy  this  year.  He  is 
finishing  a  one-volume  history  of  Boston, 
which  will  be  the  first  such  work;  teach- 
ing a  course  on  Boston  as  part  of  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library's  Learning  Library 
program;  and  working  with  Boston  200 
on  a  multi-media  religious  exhibit  to  be 
located  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Prudential 
building. 

Evening  School  brightens 
with  new  courses 

The  Evening  College  will  celebrate  the 
Bicentennial  with  two  special  courses: 
Boston  in  Fiction:  the  Brahmin  World  to 
be  given  by  the  English  department  in  the 
fall  semester;  A  History  of  Boston:  1822  to 
the  Present,  by  the  history  department  in 
the  fall. 


President's  message 


To  members  of  the  Boston  College  Community: 

From  April  1975  to  July  1976,  Boston  College  will  join  the  City  whose  name  we 
proudly  bear,  in  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of  establishing  our  political  freedom 
as  a  nation.  For  1 12  of  those  200  years,  Boston  College  has  been  a  vital  contributor  to  the 
life  of  this  vibrant  City. 

As  an  educational  institution,  bearer  of  a  rich  religious  tradition,  we  have  reason  to 
celebrate  the  contributions  to  the  arts,  to  letters,  to  learned  professions,  to  religion  that 
our  forbears  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  City  have  made.  I  would  hope  that  our  celebra- 
tion, while  acknowledging  their  accomplishments,  will  enlarge  and  extend  them. 

I  have  commissioned  four  University-wide  events  in  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial:  a 
fall  Academic  Convocation;  the  presentation  of  200  Bicentennial  Awards;  a  fall  Pageant 
in  conjunction  with  an  athletic  event;  a  Conferral  of  Alumni  Achievement  Awards.  In 
addition,  a  variety  of  theatrical  presentations,  academic  course  offerings,  library  ex- 
hibits and  social  events  will  take  their  theme  from  the  Bicentennial. 

I  invite  all  members  of  the  Boston  College  community  to  take  educational  advantage 
of  the  rich  academic  and  cultural  events  that  will  take  place  throughout  the  City.  I 
encourage  your  further  participation  actively  in  Boston  College's  own  contribution  to 
the  national  celebration. 

May  our  participation  further  justify  the  civic  and  educational  pride  of  place  that 
Boston  College  has  earned  in  our  city  and  nation. 

Sincerely, 


cs^v'V*^  *»-c*C        Ay'a-**.  «-*\  •  ,<A  • 


J.  Donald  Monan,  S.J. 
President 
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Alumni  awards  are  features  of  Founder's  Day 


On  April  1,  1863,  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  John  Andrew,  signed  the 
papers  establishing  Boston  College  as  an 
independent  corporation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, In  the  following  years,  the 
day  has  often  been  an  occasion  for  honor- 
ing the  traditions  and  achievements  of 
the  University. 

In  1975,  the  Alumni  Association  and 
the  Boston  College  Bicentennial  Commit- 
tee have  designated  April  1,  Founders 
Day,  as  the  official  opening  of  the 
University's  Bicentennial  observance. 

At  an  afternoon  reception  in  the  Trus- 
tees' Board  Room,  President  Monan  will 
deliver  the  opening  remarks  and  present 
the  Alumni  Association's  first  Awards  of 
Excellence  to  six  outstanding  graduates. 

Those  receiving  the  awards  are: 
William  Francis  Connell,  '59,  director 
of  Ogden  Corporation,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Ogden  Leisure, 
Inc.,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Ogden  Foods,  Ogden  Security  and 
Ogden  Recreation. 


Awarded  an  M.B.A.  from  Harvard  Bus- 
iness School  in  1963,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  BC  Board  of  Trustees. 

Together  with  his  wife,  Margot,  and  his 
four  children,  Monica,  Lisa,  Courtnay, 
and  William,  Connell  resides  in 
Swampscott. 


Joseph  W.  McCarthy,  '39,  author  of 
Johnny  We  Hardly  Knew  Ye,  a  collection 
of  memories  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

A  former  Boston  Post  sports  writer, 
McCarthy  wrote  for  Army  publications 
during  World  War  II,  and  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  Cosmopolitan  magazine 
in  1946.  He  has  since  become  a  free  lance 
writer  and  author  of  several  books  includ- 
ing, The  Remarkable  Kennedys,  In  One 
Ear,  Ireland,  New  England,  and 
Hurricane.  He  also  edited  a  collection  of 
Fred  Allen's  letters. 

McCarthy  and  his  wife,  Mary,  live  in 
Blue  Point,  N.Y.  They  have  four  children, 
Susan,  Elizabeth  Doyle,  Dennis  and  Mary 
Dunn. 

Sheila  Elizabeth  McGovem,  '57,  L'60, 

Equity  Clerk  and  Third  Assistant  Register 
of  the  Middlesex  Probate  Court. 

Selected  for  inclusion  in  the  publica- 
tion Outstanding  Young  Women  of 
America,  Judge  McGovern  is  a  member  of 
many  legal,  religious  and  community  or- 
ganizations. She  is  co-author  of  a  three- 
volume  work  on  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
bate system,  which  is  used  in  local  law 
schools,  and  a  one-volume  work  on  the 
Massachusetts  divorce  system. 

Dr.    Prince    A.    Jackson,    Jr.,    G'66, 

president  of  Savannah  (Ga.)  State  Col- 
lege. He  holds  degrees  from  Savannah 
State  College,  New  York  University,  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Jackson,  a  native  of  Savannah,  has 
spent  the  last  26  years  in  administration, 
teaching  and  research  writing.  Among 
the  subjects  he  has  taught  are  mathema- 
tics, physics,  chemistry,  graduate  courses 
in  science  education  supervision,  mod- 
ern mathematics  for  teachers,  and  super- 
vision of  candidates  for  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  in  science  and 
mathematics  education  at  BC. 

A  member  of  16  professional  and  honor 
societies.  Dr.  Jackson  has  received 
numerous  academic  honors  and  fellow- 
ships and  has  been  published  widely.  He 
is  listed  in  many  volumes  of  prominent 
Americans,  including  Who's  Who  in 
America. 

He  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  live  in 
Savannah  with  their  five  children,  Rod- 
ney, Prince  III,  Julia,  Anthony  and  Philip. 


James  E.  Dowd,  '44,  L'49,  president  ot 
the  Boston  Stock  Exchange. 


Formerly  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  as 
a  trial  attorney,  Dowd  advanced  to  chief 
enforcement  attorney,  assistant  regional 
administrator  and  regional  administrator 
with  the  SEC.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Boston  Stock  Exchange  post  in  1969. 

Dowd,  who  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
lives  with  his  wife  and  three  children  in 
Arlington,  Mass. 

James  F.  McDonough,  M.D.,  '35,  former 
president  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Soc- 
iety. 

A  1939  graduate  of  Tufts  Medical 
School,  he  served  in  the  European  Thea- 
ter with  the  Army  Medical  Corps  in 
World  War  II.  He  has  practiced  in  Win- 
chester, Mass.,  since  1946. 

A  former  chief  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Choate  Memorial  Hospital, 
Dr.  McDonough  is  currently  holding  the 
same  position  at  Winchester  Hospital.  He 
is  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Lawrence 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Dr.  McDonough,  a  former  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  lives  with  his 
wife,  Marie,  and  their  four  children, 
James  Jr.,  Mary,  P.  Barry  and  Kathryn,  in 
Winchester. 
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News 


Law  School  and  undergrad 
program  to  move  to  Newton 
in  final  consolidation  step 

Thomas  More  Law  School  will  begin 
operations  on  the  Newton  Campus  in 
September  under  plans  announced  by 
Rev.  J.  Donald  Monan.  S],  BC  president. 

At  a  March  3  press  conference,  Fr. 
Monan  said  the  Law  School  would  use 
library,  classroom  and  office  facilities  at 
Newton  "fully  appropriate  to  the  high 
level  of  achievement  that  our  Law  School 
has  attained." 

A  "distinctive  undergraduate  pro- 
gram" will  also  be  instituted  on  the  New- 
ton Campus,  Fr.  Monan  said,  and  should 
be  fully  implemented  by  January  1976. 

While  determination  of  a  specific  pro- 
gram will  be  the  responsibility  of  a  com- 
mittee soon  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, he  said  such  a  program  would 
"capitalize  upon  a  unique  opportunity  of- 
fered to  us  to  fashion  interdisciplinary 
programs  in  freshman  and  advanced 
levels  that  will  distinctly  advance  our 
Liberal  Arts  goal." 

Fr.  Monan  also  announced  that  the 
University  has  established  a  Newton 
Faculty  Fellowship  Program  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  service  given  that  institution 
by  many  of  its  professors.  Newton  faculty 
members  who  hold  terminal  degrees  and 
have  taught  at  Newton  for  10  years  or 
more  will  be  eligible  for  two-year  senior 
teaching  fellowships  at  BC. 

BC  will  also  issue  an  invitation  to  Re- 
ligious of  the  Sacred  Heart  throughout 
the  country  to  apply  for  teaching  posi- 
tions that  become  available  here. 

"In  order  to  perpetuate  not  only 
through  persons,  but  through  programs, 
the  traditions  of  Newton,"  Fr.  Monan 
said,  the  University  will  maintain  the 
"Programs  for  Women"  continuing  edu- 
cation program  and  Studio  Arts  Major 
that  have  brought  such  justifiable  praise 
to  Newton  College. 

BC  will  offer  a  Studio  Arts  Major  for  the 
first  time  next  year.  Facilities  at  Newton 
will  be  used  next  year,  but  new  accom- 
modations on  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus 
will  be  provided. 

The  Law  School  relocation  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  undergraduate 
program  on  the  40-acre  Newton  Campus 
were  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
Newton  Task  Force  appointed   shortly 


after  consolidation  was  announced  in 
March  1974. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  consolidation 
agreement,  Newton  College  transferred 
its  land  and  buildings,  with  a  value  of 
about  $15  million,  to  BC  on  June  30, 1974, 
while  BC  assumed  approximately  $5V2 
million  in  Newton  capital  liabilities. 
Newton  College  ceases  to  operate  inde- 
pendently on  June  30  of  this  year. 

Fr.  Monan  said  he  believed  that  the 
consolidation,  "despite  the  inevitable 
sense  of  loss,  has  been  achieved  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  ideals  of  both  in- 
stitutions. The  transition  has  been  ef- 
fected in  a  way  that  not  only  benefits  Bos- 
ton College's  institutional  future,  but  also 
the  futures  of  so  many  people  who  have 
been  associated  with  Newton  in  a  variety 
of  capacities. 

"The  acquisition  of  new  facilities  al- 
lows us  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  our  education,  and  to  do  so  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  not  discomfort  our  neighbors 
in  Chestnut  Hill  or  the  city  of  Newton. 

"We  look  forward  to  the  new  educa- 
tional opportunities  offered  to  us." 


Chet  Gladchuck,  '41,  one  of  BC's  bowl-era 
greats,  has  been  named  posthumously  to  the 
National  Football  Foundation  Hall  of  Fame.  A 
center  on  the  1939  and  1940  bowl  teams,  he 
joins  teammate  Charlie  O'Rourke  as  the  only 
BC  players  to  be  named  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
Gladchuck  went  on  to  an  All-Pro  career  with 
the  New  York  Giants  after  World  War  II. 


Producer/director  John  Cassevetes  and  wife,  Gena  Rowlands,  talk  with  audience  of 
Boston  College  students  after  a  New  England  premiere  showing  of  "A  Woman  Under 
the  Influence,"  Cassevetes'  new  acclaimed  film  starring  Ms.  Rowlands.  The  February 
showing  was  under  the  auspi'ces  of  the  BC  Film  Studies  Program  and  drew  an  overflow 
audience  to  McGuinn  Auditorium. 
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Women  in  Arts 
week-long  fest 

Exhibits  of  crafts,  art  and  photograph}', 
musical  presentations  and  dance  will  be 
features  of  a  week-long  celebration  of 
women  in  the  arts  April  6-13  sponsored 
by  Boston  College  Women's  Resource 
Center. 

A  highlight  of  the  week's  program  will 
be  the  appearance  April  7  of  Elizabeth 
Janeway,  author  of  Man's  World  — 
Woman's  Place,  A  Study  in  Social 
Mythology.  Sponsored  by  the 
Humanities  Series  in  conjunction  with 
Women  in  the  Arts  Week,  Ms.  Janeway 
will  speak  on  "Literature  and  Social 
Myth,"  beginning  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
McGuinn  Auditorium. 

The  work  of  local  artist  Faith  Ringold 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  Resident  Student 
Lounge  throughout  the  week. 

For  a  tentative  list  of  events  scheduled 
for  Women  in  the  Arts  Week,  see  Calen- 
dar below. 


Calendar 


Alumni 

April  11.  12  —  Alumni  Senate  convenes 

on  campus. 

April  15  —  School  of  Nursing  Alumni 

Seminar  —  "Change:  A  Challenge  for 

Contemporary  Nursing."  Cushing  1.  7:30 

p.m. 

April  18-26  —  "Viva  Roma"  tour 

Drama 

April  10-12  —  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest  by  Oscar  Wilde.  Boston  College 
Dramatics  Society.  Campion  Auditorium. 
8  p.m. 

Exhibits 

April  5,  6  —  Antique  Show.  McHugh 
Forum.  Saturday,  noon  to  10  p.m.,  and 
Sunday,  noon  to  6  p.m.  $1.25  admission, 
children  under  12  free. 
April  6  -  13  —  Art  of  Faith  Ringold, 
Woman  in  the  Arts  Week.  Resident  Stu- 
dent Lounge. 


April  9  —  Talent  Night  for  BC  Women. 

Women  in  the  Arts  Week.  O'Connell  Hall. 
8  p.m. 

Film 

Film  Board  of  Boston  College  —  All  films 
shown  at  7  and  9  p.m..  Friday  and  Satur- 
day night,  in  McGuinn  Auditorium.  Free 
tickets  are  provided  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis  and  can  be  obtained  at 
the  BC  ticket  booth  or  Office  of  Student 
Activities.  Tickets  must  be  presented  at 
the  door. 

April  4,  5  —  On  the  Waterfront,  starring 
Marlon  Brando  and  Eva  Marie  Saint. 
April  11. 12  —  Five  Easy  Pieces,  with  Jack 
Nicholson. 

April  18,  19  —  The  Heart  is  a  Lonely 
Hunter,  starring  Alan  Arkin. 
April  25,  26  —  The  Ruling  Class,  starring 
Peter  O'Toole. 

May  2,  3  —  King  Kong,  starring  King 
Kong  and  Fay  Wray. 
Women  in  the  Arts  Week  —  Film  Festi- 
val, April  8.  O'Connell  Hall.  8  p.m. 
April  24  —  BC  Film  Makers'  Festival. 
McGuinn  Auditorium.  8  p.m. 

Lectures 

April  7  —  Elizabeth  Janeway,  Boston  Col- 
lege Humanities  Series  and  Women  in  the 
Arts  Week.  "Literature  and  Social  Myth." 
McGuinn  Auditorium,  8  p.m. 
April  10  —  Susie  Gablick,  art  historian. 
Women  in  the  Arts  Week.  "Women  in 
Art."  O'Connell  Hall,  8  p.m. 

Meetings 

Les  Maronniers,  La  Tertulia  and  I. 
Goliardi.  Weekly  meetings  that  allow 
students,  faculty  and  general  public  the 
opportunity  to  speak  French.  Spanish 
and  Italian  in  a  social  situation.  Haley 
House,  Tuesdays.  7:30  p.m. 

Music 

April  11  —  Music  Night.  Women  in  the 
Arts  Week.  O'Connell  Hall,  8  p.m. 


Sports 

Baseball 

April    1 

—  at  MTT 

April    5 

—  Tufts 

April    6 

—  Northeastern 

April    8 

—  at  Harvard 

April  12 

—  at  Providence 

April  13 

—  UNH 

April  15 

—  UMass 

April  17 

—  at  Northeastern 

April  20 

—  Fairfield 

April  22 

—  Brandeis 

April  23 

—  at  Tufts 

April  24 

—  UConn 

April  26 

—  at  Colby 

April  27 

—  URI 

April  28 

—  Amherst 

April  29 

—  Harvard 

May     3 

—  at  Springfield 

May     4 

—  Holy  Cross 

May     7 

—  at  Dartmouth 

May     8 

—  Maine 

May   11 

—  at  Holy  Cross 

Golf 

April    8 

—  at  Harvard 

April  15 

—  Tufts,  UConn 

April  17 

—  at  Holy  Cross,  UMass 

April  18 

—  Army 

April  22 

—  Greater  Bostons 

April  24 

—  at  Providence,  Amherst 

April  26 

—  at  Dartmouth 

April  28 

—  at  Brown.  Harvard 

May    1.  2 

—  State  tournament 

May    5 

—  at  Salem  State 

Lacrosse 

March  31 

—  Rochester 

April    1 

—  at  UNH 

April    5 

—  at  MTT 

April    9 

—  Holy  Cross 

April  12 

—  at  UConn 

April  14 

—  Boston  State 

April  18 

—  Harvard 

April  21 

—  at  UMass 

April  26 

—  Bowdoin 

April  29 

—  Tufts 

May    4 

—  Springfield 

Tennis 

April    3 

—  at  Springfield 

April    5 

—  at  UConn 

April    8 

—  Holv  Cross 

April  10 

—  Tufts 

April  12 

—  at  Amherst 

April  13 

—  URI 

April  15 

—  Harvard 

April  19 

—  Brandeis 

April  21 

—  at  UMass 

April  30. 

May    1 

—  Greater  Bostons 

May    3 

—  Providence 

May  9.  10 

—  New  Englands 

Track 

April    2 

—  at  UMass 

April    8 

—  BU 

April  18. 

19    —  BC  Relays 

April  25. 

26    —  Penn  Relays 

April  29 

—  Holy  Cross 

May    4 

—  Greater  Bostons 

May  10 

—  Northeastern 

May  16,  17        -  New  Englands 

May  24 

—  IC4A 

Theater 

April  12  —  Rhode  Island  Feminist  Thea- 
ter, Women  in  the  Arts  Week.  O'Connell 
Hall.  8  p.m. 
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People 


□  Janet  Wilson  James,  associate  profes- 
sor of  history  at  BC,  is  associate  editor  of 
the  three-volume  work  Notable  Ameri- 
can Women  (Harvard  Press),  now  availa- 
ble in  paperback. 

Included  in  the  work  are  individual 
biographies  of  1,359  notable  American 
women  done  by  738  contributing  au- 
thors. This  special  project  was  begun  in 
1957  at  Radcliffe  College  by  a  distin- 
guished committee  of  consultants  headed 
by  the  late  Harvard  professor  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  Sr.  Women  from  the  earliest 
years  of  colonization  through  1950  are 
included,  such  as  Louisa  May  Alcott, 
Priscilla  Alden,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  Jean 
Harlow,  Annie  Oakley,  Pocahontas  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

□  Thomas  F.  O'Connell,  '57,  has  been 
named  executive  vice-president  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Safety  Council,  Inc.,  a 
privately-supported,  nongovernmental 
public  service  organization.  As  chief  ex- 
ecutive, O'Connell  will  oversee  the 
council's  educational,  informational  and 
consulting  activities  aimed  at  preventing 
accidents  on  the  highways,  at  work,  in 
institutions  and  in  the  home. 


O'Connell  had  previously  held  execu- 
tive posts  with  Chevrolet  Dealers  Associ- 
ation of  Massachusetts,  Boston  Public 
Housing  Tenants  Policy  Council  and 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Nursing 
Homes. 

□  Lacrosse  coach  Gene  Uchacz,  director 
of  intramurals  and  the  Recreation  Com- 
plex, has  been  named  to  a  two-year  term 
on  the  executive  board  of  the  United 
States  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Associa- 
tion. 

A  past-president  of  New  England  Inter- 
collegiate Lacrosse  League,  Uchacz  led 
the  six-year-old  lacrosse  team  to  an  8-2 


record  and  a  third-place  New  England 
ranking  last  year. 

□  John  Florescu,  '76,  studying  politics  at 
Oxford  University  this  year,  is  the  first 
American  to  be  elected  editor  of  the  Ox- 
ford paper,  The  Cherwell.  His  father,  BC 
Associate  Professor  of  History  Radu 
Florescu,  is  co-author  (with  BC  Professor 
of  Russian  History  Raymond  T.  McNally) 
of  the  best-seller  In  Search  of  Dracula 
(1973). 

□  Elsa  "Ellie"  Dorfman,  G'63,  was  pro- 
filed by  Daphne  Abeel  Ehrlich  in  the  De- 
cember 1974  issue  of  Radcliffe  Quarterly. 
A  photographer,  she  has  had  one-woman 
shows  at  such  locations  as  Everson 
Museum,  Syracuse;  Focus  II  Gallery,  New 
York;  the  University  of  Ottawa;  and  Colby 
College.  Presently  a  non-resident  tutor  in 
photography  at  Mather  House,  Harvard 
University,  Ms.  Dorfman  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Ms.  magazine  and  her  first  book 
of  photographs,  Elsa's  Housebook:  A 
Woman's  Photo  Journal,  has  recently 
been  published. 

Following  graduation  from  college, 
Ms.  Dorfman  worked  in  New  York  for 
Grove  Press  and  later  taught  fifth  grade  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  after  returning  to  Boston 
to  get  an  M.A.  in  elementary  education  at 
BC. 

Along  the  way  she  discovered  photog- 
raphy and,  in  1968,  her  very  fruitful  rela- 
tionship with  Mather  House  began  with 
an  independent  study  program  in  pho- 
tography. From  1972-74  she  was  a  fellow 
at  the  Radcliffe  Institute. 

□  Frances  Forde  Plude,  '57,  G'58,  has 

been  appointed  administrative  director  of 
National  Catholic  Television  Network,  a 
grouping  of  10  diocesan  TV  stations 
broadcasting  to  most  of  the  Catholic- 
school  children  in  America. 

Having  served  on  three  college  facul- 
ties as  a  specialist  in  media  and  cur- 
riculum design  and  as  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston,  Mrs.  Plude  has  also 
spent  a  decade  in  education  broadcast- 
ing, including  her  own  weekly  TV  pro- 
gram on  a  Boston  commercial  channel.  In 
addition,  Cardinal  Medeiros  last  spring 
appointed  her  lay  delegate  to  the  New 
England  Bishops  Regional  Meeting  on 
Communication  and  Evangelization. 

□  Charles  F.  Sherman,  '52,  has  been 
elected  president  and  chief  executive  of- 


ficer of  Pioneer  Cooperative  Bank,  the 
third  largest  cooperative  bank  in  Boston. 

□  The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
awarded  a  $24,000  grant  to  Rev.  Stanley 
J.  Bezuszka,  SJ,  chairman  of  Boston 
College's  Math  Institute,  for  the  training 
of  elementary  school  teachers  in  new 
methods  of  geometry  instruction. 

Under  the  grant,  30  metropolitan  Bos- 
ton teachers  will  attend  BC's  summer  ses- 
sion for  instruction  in  Fr.  Bezuszka's 
program  of  teaching  Euclidean  geometry 
using  motion  and  transformational 
geometry. 

"This  method  proves  a  number  of 
things  in  Euclid  a  little  easier  and  sim- 
pler, "  Fr.  Bezuszka  said. 
"But  for  the  elementary 
student,  we've  adapted  it 
into  a  laboratory  and 
activity  program  instead 
of  the  more  theoretical 
and  formal  way  of  the 
past." 

Fr.  Bezuszka  recently  co-authored  a 
series  of  texts  and  audio-visual  aids, 
called  the  Math  Learning  System,  that 
will  be  used  in  pre-primary  through  the 
eighth  grade.  Newspapers,  magazines 
and  educational  groups  nation-wide  have 
hailed  the  series  as  "the  new,  new  math." 

□  Dr.  John  F.  Norton,  '58,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  provost  for  com- 
munications at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco.  This  newly-created  position 
involves  controlling  five  campus  offices 
involved  with  information  flow  —  Man- 
agement Information,  Public  Informa- 
tion, Publications,  Special  Events  and 
Word  Processing. 

Prior  to  the  appointment,  Dr.  Norton, 
who  received  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  English  lit- 
erature and  language,  had  been  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  English  and  adviser  to 
the  student  newspaper  at  the  University 
of  California,  Riverside,  and  since  1972 
had  served  as  assistant  to  the  president  of 
a  Los  Angeles  corporation. 

□  Herbert  A.  Kenny,  '34,  has  been  reap- 
pointed a  Visitor  to  the  Charles  Warren 
Center  for  American  History  at  Harvard 
University.  He  is  the  author  of  nine  books, 
including  Literary  Dublin  and  his  most 
recent,  A  Boston  Picture  Book,  done  in 
collaboration  with  Barbara  Westman, 
well-known  water  colorist. 
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Lifting  the  spirit  and  the  mind  at  Boston's  library 


by  Coleman  J.  Sullivan 


When  Philip  McNiff,  '33,  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1965, 
that  institution  had  reached  a  critical 
point  in  its  existence.  The  first  public  free 
library  in  the  world  was  about  to  build  a 
major  addition  to  its  grand  McKim,  Mead 
and  White  palazzo  on  Copley  Square. 

Indecision,  politics,  cost  overruns  and 
other  snags  had  put  the  sorely-needed 
new  building  behind  schedule,  about  30 
years  behind  by  most  estimates. 

The  board  of  trustees  had  brought 
McNiff  from  across  the  Charles  at  Harvard 
where  he  had  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  as  a  prominent  bibliog- 
rapher in  one  of  the  world's  great  lib- 
raries. 

At  53,  McNiff  had  spent  39  of  his  years 
in  library  work  —  "a  career  wholly  con- 
cerned with  the  humanism  of  the  printed 
page"  as  the  1969  honorary  degree  from 
his  Alma  Mater,  Boston  College,  was  to 
read  four  years  hence. 

From  a  student  assistant  in  the  Brook- 
line  Public  Library,  he  advanced  through 
administrative  posts  in  the  Newton  Free 
Library,  later  earning  an  advanced  degree 
in  library  science  at  Columbia  University. 
His  first  job  with  Harvard  was  as  a  refer- 
ence assistant.  Before  leaving  for  the  BPL, 
he  would  hold  one  of  the  few  chairs  in 
library  science  in  the  world,  and  become 
the  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge  Bibliog- 
rapher of  Harvard  University  Library.  In 
those  years,  he  turned  down  offers  from 
several  universities  to  become  their  head 
librarian  because  accepting  would  mean 
leaving  his  beloved  Boston. 

Along  with  his  academic  and  profes- 
sional credentials,  McNiff  brought  with 
him  to  his  new  job  a  striking,  if  indefina- 
ble, character  trait  that  Rev.  William 
Leonard,  SJ,  of  BC  has  called  "Emeth,"  an 
Old  Testament  word  used  to  describe  a 
person  with  unusual  strength  and  de- 
pendability. 


"He  is  always  there  with  his  quiet  com- 
petence," Fr.  Leonard  said.  "He's  a  rock 
of  reliability." 

After  assuming  the  BPL  post,  McNiff 
went  to  work  on  the  cost  estimates  for  the 
new  addition  with  his  staff.  Meeting  reg- 
ularly with  the  architect,  Philip  Johnson, 
McNiff  turned  around  the  whole  concept 
of  the  structure.  Indeed,  the  very 
philosophy  of  the  library  and  the  services 
it  offered  were  reconsidered. 

"We  felt  the  library  was  more  than  just 
a  place  to  come  in  out  of  the  cold  or  to 
borrow  a  book,"  McNiff  recalled  later. 

It  was  decided  that  instead  of  adding  a 
new  wing  to  the  existing  1895  building,  a 
new,  larger  structure  would  be  built. 
Without  overwhelming  McKim's  Floren- 
tine classic,  the  addition  would  have  to 
meet  the  demands  of  changing  informa- 
tion technology,  resist  decades  of  wear, 
and  be  built  for  a  song. 

All  the  while,  McNiff  firmly  and  stead- 
ily impressed  upon  the  engineers  and  ar- 
chitects the  needs  of  a  truly  great  research 
library  —  spaces  for  recordings,  films, 
manuscripts,  and  rare  books  protected  by 
temperature  and  humidity  controls;  he 
sought  wide-open  floor  space  uninter- 
rupted by  columns  and  supports  to  allow 
maximum  flexibility  in  arranging  fur- 
nishings and  shelving.  To  get  the  most 
out  of  available  space,  he  talked  the  en- 
gineer into  designing  mezzanine  bridges 
using,  for  the  first  time  indoors,  highway 
construction  techniques  of  suspension, 
resulting  in  walkways  that  seem  to  float 
above  ground  level  and  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional square  feet  of  usable  space. 

As  construction  progressed,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  new  library  would  hold 
its  own  in  a  city  where  architects  such  as 
Richardson  and  Bullfinch  have  set  the 
pace.  Not  only  was  it  built  for  $24  million 
(less  than  its  original  estimates),  but  it 
opened  sooner  than  planned  with 
170,000  square  feet  of  public  space  and 
600,000  volumes. 

Several    months    after    the    addition 


opened,  Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  the  New 
York  Times'  architecture  critic,  said  in 
her  appraisal  that  the  opening  had  been 
watched  by  architects  and  librarians 
"who  have  rightly  guessed  that  it  would 
be  one  of  the  country's  more  important 
new  buildings. "  She  went  on  to  praise  the 
building  and  the  library's  director:  ".  .  . 
Philip  McNiff,  whose  concern  for 
computerized  catalogues  is  matched  by 
his  ease  with  the  art  of  architecture,  has 
said,  'the  lifting  of  the  spirit  and  the  lift- 
ing of  the  mind  are  related.'  " 

McNiff  occupies  a  rectangular  corner 
office  on  the  third  floor  of  the  addition. 
The  room  is  half  panelled  and  half  bare 
Milford  Granite  dug  from  the  same  quarry 
that  provided  the  stone  for  the  McKim 
building.  The  office  is  a  large  room  with 
the  same,  grey  carpeting  that  is  spread 
thoughout  the  building.  From  here, 
McNiff  plans  and  directs  the  hundreds  of 
events,  lectures,  projects,  acquisitions 
and  exhibitions  that  have  become  regular 
features  at  the  library. 

Tall,  soft-spoken,  always  courteous, 
McNiff  could  be  considered  the  ar- 
chetypal librarian.  His  severe  counte- 
nance, befitting  a  stern  schoolmaster,  fre- 
quently resolves  into  a  gratifying,  warm 
smile.  Temperate,  judicious,  and  a  vigor- 
ous 63  years  of  age,  McNiff  will  walk  to 
lunch,  coatless,  on  a  frigid  January  after- 
noon. 

Although  the  new  library  has  been 
completed,  McNiff  has  yet  to  slacken  his 
demanding  schedule.  Several  new 
branch  libraries,  some  of  them  holding 
100,000  volumes  or  more,  are  on  the 
drawing  board.  New  collections  and  ex- 
hibits are  opening  constantly. 

One  of  the  library's  most  ambitious 
programs,  made  possible  by  a  $260,000 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  designating  the  BPL  as  a 
"Learning  Library,"  will  allow  the  public 
to  receive  formal  education  in  the 
humanities  using  its  facilities.  The  BPL's 
project,  "Boston:  An  Urban  Community," 
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. . .  McNiff  is  first  and 
foremost  a  Boston  ian. 


will  feature  a  course  on  Boston's  architec- 
ture and  another  on  its  political  leader- 
ship, taught  by  BC  history  professor 
Thomas  O'Connor. 

Through  McNiff's  efforts  to  gain  state 
support  for  the  library  and  broaden  its 
responsibilities  as  a  regional,  not  just 
municipal,  institution,  programs  such  as 
the  "Learning  Library"  have  been  made 
possible. 

Although  his  professional  skills  and 
critical  eye  are  in  demand  here  and 
abroad  through  the  Association  of  Re- 
search Libraries,  McNiff  is  first  and 
foremost  a  Bostonian.  He  was  unable 
once  to  recall  the  name  of  a  widow  who 
owns  one  of  the  city's  landmark  restaur- 
ants, scolded  himself,  and  said,  "but  I 


should  know  who  she  is." 

He  is  equally  at  ease  with  such  notables 
as  Aaron  Copland,  the  composer,  and 
Richard  Burgin,  the  former  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  concert  master,  who 
were  his  guests  at  the  opening  of  the 
BPL's  collection  of  the  late  Serge 
Koussevitsky's  scores  and  papers,  as  with 
the  tumultuous  throngs  at  BC  hockey 
games  he  attends  regularly. 

Over  the  years,  McNiff  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  entertained  a  number  of  BC's  prom- 
inent guests  when  the  University  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  spacious  houses  it  now 
owns.  Alec  Guinness,  T.S.  Eliot,  and 
Hans  Kung,  to  name  a  few,  visited  the 
McNiff  home  in  Chestnut  Hill. 

More  recently,  McNiff  has  agreed  to 


head  a  search  committee  that  will  choose 
a  successor  to  Rev.  Brendon  Connolly,  SJ, 
the  late  director  of  Bapst  Library.  Fr.  Con- 
nolly had  been  a  very  close  friend  of  the 
McNiffs  and  had  often  consulted  the  BPL 
director  on  acquisitions  he  should  make. 

Mary  McNiff  has  written  book  reviews 
forAmerica,  Commonweal,  theNew  York 
Times  and  other  periodicals.  Her  son, 
Brian,  also  a  BC  graduate,  is  a  State 
House  reporter  for  the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette. 

Other  local  advisory  boards  to  which 
McNiff  belongs  are  Cambridge  Center  for 
Adult  Education,  Boys  Club  of  Boston, 
and  Newton  Junior  College.  In  addition, 
he  serves  as  a  consultant  to  a  number  of 
American  colleges  and  universities. 
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Discovery  in  the  Blue  Hills 


by  Maureen  Baldwin 


It's  on  Sundays  that  most  of  the  work 
for  Prof.  John  Rosser's  class  in  History 
201:  Introduction  to  Archaeology  is  done. 
The  course  basically  covers  field 
archaeology  and  local  prehistory  and 
provides  for  most  students  a  first  experi- 
ence in  excavation. 

Dressed  warmly,  equipped  with 
perhaps  a  thermos  of  something  hot  to 
drink,  lunch,  a  small  mason's  trowel  for 
digging,  tweezers  and  small  brush  for  the 
more  delicate  work,  tinfoil,  a  journal  to 
record  the  day's  events  and  findings,  the 
students  meet  at  the  main  entrance  to  BC. 
Then  it's  off  by  car  to  the  nearby  Blue 
Hills  for  the  excavation,  returning  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  work,  "leaving  a  trail  of 
dirt  behind  you,"  as  one  student  put  it. 

The  particular  site  for  this  year's  class 
is  a  "salvage  site,"  endangered  by  the 
prospect  of  one  day  having  a  major  high- 
way cutting  through  its  trees.  Some  say 
the  transit  authority  has  plans  to  build  a 
busstop  on  the  site  and  there  are  rumors 
of  a  parking  lot  for  buses,  or  an  informa- 
tion place  for  travellers  to  the  Bicenten- 
nial in  Boston. 

Boston  College  and  the  South  Shore 
Chapter  of  the  Massachusetts  Ar- 
chaeological Society  (of  which  Rosser, 
assistant  professor  at  BC,  is  president) 
began  the  dig  in  October. 

Little  by  little,  inch  by  inch,  layer  after 
layer  of  earth  is  scraped  sway.  Scrape  .  .  . 
scrape  .  .  .  scrape.  The  smell  of  a  fresh 
layer  of  soil  .  .  .  scrape  .  .  .  scrape  .  .  . 
scrape.  Silence.  Pause.  ...  A  bird  over- 
head. A  hawk  lands  in  the  trees.  Silence. 

From  one  of  the  20  or  so  five-foot  by 
five-foot  squares  at  the  site,  squares 
marked  off  by  stake  and  cord  earlier  in  the 
semester,  comes  a  tune  whistled  lightly; 
from  another,  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  come 
old  camp  songs  and  laughter.  Students 
sharing  the  same  square,  or  "pit,"  call 
each  other  pitmates,  and  from  there  a 
whole  vocabulary  develops.  Most  of  the 
students  become  friends.  Last  year,  two 
persons  in  adjoining  squares  got  married. 


. . .  With  cold  feet  and  knees . . .  and  no  findings  except 
for  many  rocks  and  flakes  and  chips,  it's  not  the  most 
exciting  way  to  spend  each  Sunday. 


■ 


r//^ 


Sometimes  the  romanticism  of  archaeology  —  of  discovery,  of  making  a  contribution  to  science,  of 
imagining  a  people  of  so  long  ago  —  is  replaced  by  boredom,  routine  and  frustration  at  having 
found  nothing  of  importance.  To  dig  three  feet  into  the  earth  to  the  glacial  till  takes  all  semester. 
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Sometimes  the  digging  is  frustratingly 
slow  and  laborious.  In  November,  with 
cold  feet  and  knees  from  kneeling  on  rugs 
and  no  findings  except  for  many  rocks 
and  flakes  and  chips,  it's  not  the  most 
exciting  way  to  spend  each  Sunday.  In 
essence,  the  experience  is  often  times  an 
exercise  in  patience  —  boring  routine.  For 
most,  it's  at  least  an  act  of  dedication. 

Then,  a  moment  of  discovery!  Three 
inches  beneath  the  topsoil  is  a  firepit  dug 
in  the  ground  by  Indians  to  protect  their 
fires  from  the  wind.  While  sifting  through 
the  earth,  a  student  comes  upon  a  projec- 
tile point  for  a  spear  or  throwing-stick  so 
exquisitely  made  that  it's  unbelievable. 
Others  may  find  scrapers,  knives,  chop- 
pers and  other  stone  tool  artifacts  to  be 
added  to  the  collection  of  about  250 
found  so  far.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
an  artifact  is  found  while  walking  along  a 
nearby  path  and  that  has  a  tendency  to 
encourage  people  to  walk  with  eyes  to  the 
ground. 

At  an  excavation  site,  things  aren't  al- 
ways as  they  appear,  commented  Rosser, 
who  began  the  course  a  year  ago.  What 
may  look  just  like  a  beautiful  meadow 
becomes  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in 
New  England.  A  "rock"  recomes  a  stone 
tool  8,000  years  old.  How  do  you  tell? 

"Look  at  the  pecking  on  the  side  of  this 
cobble.  See  how  the  edge  is  worn  away; 
see  how  nicely  it  fits  in  the  hand.  It  is 


One  of  this  year's  'features'  was  a  hearth.  The  two  students  who  discovered  it  give  careful  attention 
to  finding  every  bit  of  charcoal  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  carbon  date. 


man's  very  simplest  kind  of  technology." 
From  the  discoveries  made  by  the  BC 
students  comes  the  only  available  knowl- 
edge about  the  place,  about  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  site,  their  lives,  rituals, 
daily  life.  In  short,  the  students  create  the 
knowledge  as  they  excavate  it.  Carbon 
analysis  made  by  a  paleobotanist  from  the 
charcoal  gathered  produces  a  date.  From 
there  it's  up  to  what  little  reading  may 


exist  on  that  time  (in  this  case,  8,000  B.P. 
—  Before  Present)  and,  most  of  all,  the 
imagination. 

The  original  users  of  this  ground  were 
food  gatherers,  it  has  been  discovered. 
They  collected  nuts  and  pounded  them 
with  pestles,  of  which  fragments  have 
been  found,  to  make  a  kind  of  meal  for 
bread.  They  hunted,  perhaps  deer  and 
turkey.  The  contents  of  one  firepit  dated 


Layer  after  layer  ...  To  get  a  feeling  for  the  daily  lives  of  these  archaic  Indian  people  one  must  draw  from  every  source  available;  every  fragment  must  be 
examined  closely.  There  is  no  previously  recorded  history  —  all  that  is  available  is  their  debris  —  their  instruments. 
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'You  know  often 
instinctively  if  what 
you've  found  is  an 
artifact.  It  has  a  nice  feel 
to  it.  It's  human.' 


7,875  B.P.  were  analyzed  as  containing 
two  flyheads,  some  nutshell  fragments 
and  the  seeds  of  Pigweed  or  Goosefoot. 

The  site  may  also  have  been  a  reststop 
for  hunters  following  game.  It  may  have 
been  used  by  groups  of  Indians  who 
stopped  in  the  Blue  Hills  to  quarry  felsite 
to  make  stone  tools.  No  indication  has 
been  found  to  indicate  permanent  lodg- 
ing. These  Indians  —  living  in  what  is 
called  the  Middle  Archaic  Period  (8,000 
to  5,000  B.P.)  —  were  nomads.  They  were 
pioneers. 

And  the  digging  and  analyzing  goes 
on.  Sometimes  recreating  the  past  is  very, 
very  difficult  —  particularly  with  this 
site.  Unlike  an  excavation  at  Ponkapoag 
Pond  last  year,  the  findings  in  the  Blue 
Hills  have  been  skimpy. 

For  many  students,  though,  it  is  dis- 
covery itself,  or  even  the  anticipation  of 
discovery  that  makes  the  work  worth- 
while. For  some,  it  is  simply  a  chance  to 
get  outside  on  a  Sunday;  to  breathe  fresh 
air.  It  appeals  to  escapist  tendencies.  For 
others,  it  is  a  diversion  from  the  regular 
classroom,  a  place  where  the  only  theory 
taught  is  in  the  form  of  excavating  techni- 
ques, some  reading  and  lectures  —  the 
rest  is  getting  the  dirt  under  the  nails. 

"It  is  a  place,"  as  one  person  said, 


Drawings  by  George  Lovely 

1 .  A  projectile  point  found  last  year  by  Patrick 
Giovanditta  at  Ponkapoag.  This  example  of 
real  artistry  was  used  for  a  spear  or  "throwing 
stick,"  not  an  arrowhead.  The  bow  and  arrow 
were  not  yet  invented  in  circa  8,000  B.P. 

2.  Two  halves  of  a  knife  were  also  found  at 
Ponkapoag  by  Patrick  Giovanditta.  It  was  ap- 
parently easy  to  break  a  knife  blade  as  it  was 
being  made.  The  two  broken  halves,  found 
some  feet  apart,  fit  together  perfectly.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  other  half  of  a  knife 
blade  20  or  30  feet  away,  where  it  was  thrown 
(in  frustration?)  by  its  maker. 

3.  "Man's  very  simplest  kind  of  technology." 
This  hammerstone  was  found  by  Bill  Laughlin 
at  this  year's  site.  It  is  simply  a  river  cobble  that 
was  picked  up  along  the  river.  The  "pecking" 
area  on  the  left  end  is  what  makes  this  a  stone 
tool,  not  just  an  ordinary  river  cobble. 


"where  there  are  no  walls." 

"For  me  a  large  part  of  it  is  also  adven- 
ture," said  one  student.  "Discovery  is  de- 
tective work.  Creating  history.  There  is  no 
real  authority  except  yourself  and  some 
techniques  of  excavation  you  have.  You 
know  often  instinctively  if  what  you've 
found  is  an  artifact.  It  has  a  nice  feel  to  it. 


It's  human.  If  it's  a  scraper,  there's  a  place 
for  your  thumb  and  the  scraping  part  is 
worn,  too.  It's  very  exciting  —  this  link 
between  the  user  and  the  discoverer,  his- 
tory known  and  unknown;  the  bringing 
together  of  two  people  from  different  ages 
in  that  moment  of  discovery  —  the  con- 
nection made." 
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Becoming  an  actor  becoming  Mark  Twain 


I  love  Mark  Twain  myself 
because,  in  many  ways, 
he  has  all  the  answers. 


(Peter  Allegro,  a  senior  majoring  in  the 
classics,  has  brought  his  vision  of  Mark 
Twain  to  life  in  a  series  of  performances 
in  this  area.  An  active  member  of  the 
Dramatics  Society,  performing  in  major 
productions  each  year,  Allegra  studied 
last  summer  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art  in  London.  He  talked  about 
his  art  and  the  man  he  portrays  with  staff 
writer  Maureen  Baldwin. J 


In  high  school  in  Lincroft,  N.J.,  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Forensics  Club, 
which  included  all  branches  of  public 
speaking.  I  began  as  a  freshman  memoriz- 
ing speeches;  you  were  judged  on  the 
style  of  your  delivery.  But  after  a  while, 
that  got  a  little  dry  and  I  started  doing 
dramatic  interpretation,  which  was  not 
solo  acting,  really,  but  again  a  matter  of 
delivery  and  interpretation.  I  needed 
good  material  and  by  chance  I  came  upon 
Huckleberry  Finn.  Now,  everybody  reads 
Huckleberry  Finn  at  one  time  or  another 
and  then  puts  it  away.  But,  just  by  acci- 
dent, I  looked  through  it  and  realized, 
soon  after,  that  here  was  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial; that  this  guy  Twain  had  produced 
some  terrific  work.  So  I  kept  reading  and 
cutting  and  editing  and  memorizing. 

That  same  year  Hal  Holbrook  did  his 
performance  of  "Mark  Twain  Tonight." 
That  was  all  the  inspiration  I  needed. 
Holbrook  gave  me  the  concept  of  how  to 
utilize  the  material  I  had  learned,  the  idea 
of  becoming  Mark  Twain.  I  was  15  St  the 
time. 

I  worked  with  a  video  tape  recorder, 
sitting  in  front  of  it  for  hours  to  see  where 
I  was  going  wrong;  to  see  what  I  should  be 
doing;  to  see  where  Peter  Allegra  slipped 
through.  That  was  a  big  problem,  ^oning 
myself  down;  not  eliminating  myself,  but 
rather  using   myself  as  an  interpretive 
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That  performance  [as 
Mark  Twain]  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  part  of 
my  life.  I  became  an  actor. 

tool. 

I  first  approached  Twain  as  popular 
material.  When  an  audience  heard  it,  in- 
variably they  liked  it,  and  I  would  win  a 
lot  of  forensic  contests  that  way.  So,  in  a 
sense,  Mark  Twain  at  that  time  was  my 
ace  in  the  hole.  The  thought  of  any  link 
with  the  man  himself  —  with  the  actual 
character  of  Mark  Twain  —  hadn't  occur- 
red to  me  until  I  came  to  BC. 

In  November  1971,  with  the  encour- 
agement of  friends  and  certain  professors 
at  BC  who  knew  of  my  interest  in  Twain,  I 
did  my  first  "Twain"  show.  People  loved 
it.  This  first  "Evening  With  Mark  Twain" 
was  so  successful  that  I  was  urged  to  do 
more,  and  did,  at  BC  and  in  the  Boston 
area. 

After  that  first  performance,  though,  I 
realized  my  former  interpretation  of 
Twain  was  very  shallow.  I  realized 
another  dimension.  Here  was  a  chance  to 
don  the  garments ,  the  face  of  the  man  and 
get  as  close  as  possible,  as  close  as  anyone 
could  today,  to  Mark  Twain.  That  per- 
formance was  the  beginning  of  a  new  part 
of  my  life.  I  became  an  actor. 

To  me,  Mark  Twain  is  almost  a  frame  of 
mind.  I  approach  him  with  that  idea.  And 
it's  unique  to  any  role  I've  ever  done.  I've 
never  had  a  role  that  moved  me  so  much, 
in  which  I  felt  completely  at  home  with 
the  character.  After  working  on  the  mate- 
rial for  some  time,  I  don't  have  to  concen- 
trate. In  other  words,  if  somebody  in  the 
middle  of  a  show  threw  out  a  question  to 
me,  I  would,  without  knowing  it,  remain 
in  character  to  answer  it.  I  really  can't 
explain  it.  Mark  Twain  becomes  very  real 
for  me  when  I'm  performing  him.  All  of  a 
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It's  not  Peter  Allegra  doing  Huck  Finn,  . . .  it's  Mark 
Twain.  It's  Peter  Allegra  who's  acting  Mark  Twain 
who's  acting  Huck  Finn. 


sudden,  I  feel  one  with  him.  And  after  a 
show,  I  make  a  conscious  effort  to  break 
the  character.  After  a  two-and-a-half  hour 
performance,  I  remain  so  accustomed  and 
relaxed  in  the  gesture,  the  habit  of  Mark 
Twain,  that  the  break  is  necessary. 

A  lot  of  people  talk  about  the  psyche  of 
an  actor.  As  Fr.  Larkin  (moderator  of  the 
Dramatics  Society)  has  said  so  many 
times,  "Always  remember  that  you  are  an 
actor."  And  no  matter  what  I  can  do,  I 
always  have  to  keep  that  in  mind.  Other- 
wise what  are  you?  You  bill  yourself  as  an 
actor.  That  is  your  art;  you  are  acting.  You 
are  not  there  to  be  a  lookalike.  You  are 
there  as  an  actor,  as  an  interpreter.  And 
other  people  may  see  Mark  Twain  differ- 
ently than  I  do. 
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I  love  Mark  Twain  myself  because,  in 
many  cases,  he  has  all  the  answers.  What  I 
love  about  him  is  that  he  wrote  pretty 
close  to  100  years  ago  and  what  he's  say- 
ing is  right  for  today.  It's  incredible!  What 
he  says  about  race  prejudice,  politics,  re- 
ligion, science  and  technology,  litera- 
ture— a  lot  of  these  things  are  not  just  to 
be  read  once  and  laughed  at.  These  are 
things  that  hold  true  throughout  the  ages. 
Mark  Twain  has  withstood  the  test  of 
time.  He's  an  incredible  writer. 

I  think  Mark  Twain  was  a  more  robust 
individual  than  people  give  him  credit 
for.  And  I  like  to  bring  this  out  in  my 
performances.  I  don't  want  to  make  him  a 
crotchety  old  man,  but  I  want  to  bring  out 
this  robustness. 


Also,  Twain  was  a  man  of  unconquer- 
able wit.  Absolutely  unconquerable. 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  had  a  character  simi- 
lar to  Twain,  but  de  Bergerac,  for  the  most 
part,  was  fictitious.  That  Twain  posses- 
sed this  wit  till  the  day  he  died  is  amaz- 
ing. His  later  writings  reflected  a  very 
dim  view  of  humanity,  but  still  his  writ- 
ings are  alive.  A  big  goal  of  mine  is  to 
keep  my  Twain  witty  because  that's  how 
he  was.  I  try  never  to  lose  this.  I  think  once 
you  lose  this  you  make  him  into  a  di- 
dactecist.  He  becomes  a  pedagogue  on 
stage  and  who  wants  that?  But  Mark 
Twain  can  look  at  you,  burn  something 
right  into  your  mind  and  finish  that  par- 
ticular tale  or  story  with  a  joke  and  get 
away  with  it.  Only  a  man  with  unsinkable 
wit  could  do  that.  If  he  was  always  seri- 
ous, people  would  fall  asleep. 

In  my  performance  there  are  moments 
of  extreme  tension,  almost  savagery. 
When  Twain  speaks  through  the  mouth 
of  a  little  child  about  something  like  slav- 
ery, he  just  strips  away  everything  with 
the  child's  innocence  and  gets  right  to  the 
root  of  it.  It's  almost  savage.  You  confront 
the  audience  with  the  actual  picture  of 
slavery  as  it  really  was,  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  child.  It's  been  described  as 
savage  irony.  That's  exactly  what  it  is. 


. . .  Mark  Twain  can  look  at  you,  burn  something  right 
into  your  mind  and  finish  that  particular  tale  or  story 
with  a  joke  and  get  away  with  it. 


Twain  was  given,  then,  to  abrupt  turns 
of  wit  and  was  also  very  physical.  So  this 
turn  of  wit,  of  voice,  or  change  in  tone 
would  be-  accompanied  by  an  abrupt 
change  in  movement.  He  wouldn't  be 
wild  —  everything  would  be  measured 
and  controlled  —  but  he  was  given  to 
going  along  steadily  and  then  stopping 
and  yelling  something  to  shock  the  audi- 
ence. 

Twain  was  a  show  in  himself.  Watch- 
ing him  take  out  a  cigar  while  he's  speak- 
ing; watching  him  cut  the  end  off —  this 
is  amazingly  interesting.  Watching  him 
fool  around.  He  was  a  fooler.  He  was  con- 
stantly doing  something  with  his  hands, 
whether  it  was  doodling  with  his  finger 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair  or  looking  through 
his  endless  notes.  This  was  his  hallmark. 

Here  at  BC  I  had  a  professor  who  was 
the  epitome  of  the  kind  of  man,  physi- 
cally, that  Mark  Twain  was.  Wiry,  in  his 
70s,  very  active,  hard  of  hearing  and  al- 
ways (though  not  a  tall  man)  looking 
down  at  you  —  not  in  a  contemptuous 
way,  but  the  turn  of  his  head  always  gave 
you  the  impression  that  he  was  scrutiniz- 
ing you.  And  I'd  take  notes  in  class.  I'd 
study  the  way  this  professor  moved  his 
neck,  his  hands.  I'd  study  the  way  he 
smoked  incessantly  (something  Twain 
did),  the  way  he  held  his  pipe  and  fooled 
around  with  it.  All  of  this  —  being  in  a 
class  with  the  physiotype  of  Twain  — 
helped  me  without  my  knowing  it. 

Besides  the  reading  and  talking  with 
avid  students  of  Twain,  I  had  the  fortune 
of  meeting  someone  who,  for  the  last  45 
years,  has  been  a  collector  and  student  of 
Mark  Twain.  I  visited  his  library  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  we  talked  Twain  for  a  whole 
weekend.  This  man  had  visited  Twain's 
home  in  Missouri  and  had  practically 
every  first  edition  of  his  works.  He  had 
more  access  to  first  hand  copies  of 
Twain's  material,  had  more  of  an  impres- 
sion of  Twain,  than  anyone  I'd  known. 

Mark  Twain  was  a  storyteller  of  the 
greatest  repute.  He  brought  hundreds  of 
different  characters  into  his  stories.  And 
he  wasn't  the  type  of  storyteller  who  sim- 


ply told  you  that  there  was  this  old  lady 
and  she  sat  over  there  and  did  such  and 
such.  He  told  you  what  the  old  lady  said 
in  the  manner  in  which  she  would  have 
said  it.  An  actor  doesn't  only  have  Twain 
to  worry  about,  but  in  the  course  of  one 
show,  maybe  eight  to  10  different  charac- 
ters to  worry  about  —  sometimes  alternat- 
ing back  and  forth  between  one  another. 
In  Huckleberry  Finn  you  lose  Twain 
completely  and  the  story  is  told  by  Huck 
Finn.  It's  not  Peter  Allegra  doing  Huck 
Finn,  though,  it's  Mark  Twain.  It's  Peter 
Allegra  who's  acting  Mark  Twain  who's 
acting  Huck  Finn.  From  there  you  have 
voices  of  drunks,  of  Huck'spap,  of  Boggs, 
etc.  You  switch  back  and  forth  through  a 
gamut  of  voices.  It's  very  difficult,  more 
challenging  than  any  role  I've  done.  But 
to  me  the  more  difficult  things  are,  the 
more  fun,  the  more  rewarding. 

And  doing  Mark  Twain  has  been  very 
rewarding.  I'll  always  remember  a  benefit 
performance  I  did  at  a  hospital.  Before  the 
performance  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  from  my  hometown  who  asked 
when  my  next  performance  would  be. 
She  wanted  to  bring  her  child  to  see  me. 


The  child's  name  was  Mark  Twain  and  he 
was  about  five  or  six  years  old.  Anyway, 
after  the  hospital  performance  (I  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  letter)  I  was  greet- 
ing the  audience  in  my  costume  and 
makeup  and  this  woman  came  up  to  me 
with  a  beautiful  child.  She  introduced 
him  as  Mark  Twain  Wellner.  I  was 
touched  to  the  heart  because  I  realized 
that,  probably  for  the  first  moment  in  my 
life,  I  really  meant  something  of  a  very 
special  nature  to  someone.  I  gave  this 
child  something  he  couldn't  have  re- 
ceived from  anybody  else.  Here  I  was  — 
his  namesake.  That  was  the  greatest  ex- 
perience I've  ever  had. 

The  make-up  is  a  long  and  sometimes 
arduous  process  and  there's  the  nervous- 
ness, too.  Sometimes  I  ask,  "Is  it  worth 
it?"  Every  time  that  happens  I  think  of 
that  little  kid  and  say  yes.  If  I  never  get 
another  moment  like  that  again,  it 
wouldn't  matter.  That  to  me  is  what  it's 
about.  The  idea  that  I  made  somebody 
happy,  really  happy.  Not  that  I  made 
them  laugh  or  anything,  but  I  made  them 
happy.  An  actor  can't  ask  for  anything 
more  than  that. 
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Alumni  notes 

McGillicuddy 
receives  top 
alumnus  award 

Dr.  John  J.  McGillicuddy,  '34,  of  New- 
ton, Mass.,  noted  Boston-area  orthopedic 
surgeon,  has  received  the  1975  William 
V.  McKenney  Award  as  the  University's 
outstanding  graduate. 

Alumni  Association  President  John  E. 
Joyce,  '61,  presented  the  award  at  the 
March  9  annual  Laetare  Sunday  Com- 
munion Breakfast.  The  award  is  the  sec- 
ond such  honor  to  be  bestowed  upon  Dr. 
McGillicuddy,  who  was  named  BC's 
"favorite  son"  in  1968. 


Dr.  McGillicuddy  has  served  the  Uni- 
versity in  many  ways.  A  former  director 
and  officer  of  the  Alumni  Association,  his 
most  steadfast  assistance  has  been  as 
medical  advisor  to  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment. 

Athletic  Director  Bill  Flynn  said,  "We 
consider  Dr.  McGillicuddy  to  be  an  in- 
valuable member  of  our  Boston  College 
'team.' 

"His  years  of  dedicated  service  to  Bos- 
ton College  as  orthopedic  surgeon  are 
well-appreciated,"  Flynn  said,  "both  by 
the  University  and  the  countless 
student-athletes  he  has  brought  back  to 
health." 

A  graduate  of  Yale  Medical  School,  Dr. 
McGillicuddy  is  chief  of  orthopedic  ser- 
vice   at    Sancta    Maria    Hospital,    Cam- 


bridge, and  on  the  orthopedic  staff  of  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Brighton.  He  is  an 
instructor  at  Tufts  Medical  School  and 
has  offices  in  Brighton. 

Speaker  at  the  breakfast  was  Dr.  An- 
drew D.  Holt,  president  emeritus  of  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  former  presi- 
dent of  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

Master  of  ceremonies  was  Larry  Spell- 
man,  one  of  the  many  members  of  the 
Silver  Anniversary  Class  of '50  participat- 
ing in  the  event.  Class  chairman  Larry 
Coen  served  as  lector  at  the  Mass  preceed- 
ing  the  breakfast. 

Telethon  closes  in 
on  record  pledges 

Those  loud  crashes  emanating  from  the 
Commonwealth  Avenue  side  of  the  cam- 
pus are  not  sonic  booms  —  they're  re- 
cords breaking. 

The  National  Telethon,  now  in  full 
swing  at  Philomatheia  Hall,  is  closing  in 
on  a  new  all-time  high  water  mark,  the 
lofty  goal  of  $325,000  toward  the  1974-75 
Annual  Fund  Drive. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Annual  Fund 
Chairman  Brian  Sullivan,  '42,  and  Tele- 


thon Chairman  Gerry  Palmer,  '57,  tele- 
thoners  at  40  phones  have  been  averaging 
1,350  calls  per  evening  since  opening 
night  March  3.  The  Telethon  runs  until 
April  12,  a  Saturday  morning  windup. 

Despite  the  economic  outlook,  Boston 
College's  alumni  and  friends  continue  to 
play  their  part  in  balancing  the 
University's  budget  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive year.  Gifts  are  up  22  percent  over 
last  year,  enroute  to  this  Annual  Fund 
Campaign  goal  of  $700,000.  The  Telethon 
will  account  for  approximately  half  that 
amount. 

Last  fall,  six  regional  telethons,  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Washington,  Spring- 
field,   Hartford    and    Worcester,    netted 
$51,072  in  pledges  that  will  be  counted  j 
toward  the  objective. 

The  important  alumni  membership 
goal  is  9,000  givers,  up  from  7,546  last 
year.  Two  years  ago,  6,111  Eagles  chip- 
ped in. 

There's  still  time  left  to  put  in  a  night  of 
calling  "For  Boston."  If  you  haven't  al- 
ready done  so,  why  not  reserve  a  phone 
for  an  evening  or  two,  or  one  of  the  two 
Saturday  morning  sessions?  Call  Phil 
Callan  at  969-0100,  extension  536  for 
further  details. 


Trevi  Fountain  is  just  one  of  the  attractions  in  store  for  those  participating  in  the  Alumni 
Association-sponsored  trip  to  Rome  and  Florence  during  this  Holy  Year.  There  is  still  a  little  time 
to  reserve  a  spot  on  the  tour,  as  reservations  will  be  closed  Friday,  April  4.  The  tour  leaves  April  18 
from  Logan  International  Airport  and  returns  April  26.  A  deposit  of  $100  toward  the  total  price  of 
$594,  which  includes  round-trip  air  fare,  accommodations,  meals,  taxes  and  gratuities  ($45 
supplement  for  single  occupancy),  will  reserve  a  seat.  Please  contact  the  Alumni  Association  for 
further  information. 
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Class  notes 


Class  correspondents 

Deadline  for  class  notes  for  the  Summer  issue  of 
Bridge  is  May  1.  Please  mail  your  notes,  typed  and 
double-spaced,  to  Boston  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, 74  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
02167.  Remember,  the  notes  should  be  received  by 
May  1.  Thank  you. 


15: 


Connie  Merrigan  was  hospitalized  for 
i  brief  period  with  one  of  those 
'minor  illnesses  of  middle  age."  He 
is  home  and  in  good  health.  Give  him  a  call  and  cheer 
him  up  (tel.:  (617)  277-2954).  Connie  lives  with  his 
sister  at  266  Dean  Road,  Brookline.  .  .  .  Joe  Mahoney 
enjoyed  his  annual  Christmas  visit  to  his  married 
niece  in  Pittsburgh.  .  .  .  George  Hennessy  is  justly 
proud  of  his  daughter  Helen,  a  book-reviewer  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  presently  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  fourth  volume  on  the  poems  of  George 
Herbert.  .  .  .  John  Walsh  is  recruiting  members  of  the 
Class  for  the  BC  group  called  "Fides."  He  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  (tel.:  (617)  524-0661).  Even  it  isn't  for  you 
or  me,  John  will  appreciate  a  call.  .  .  .  Class  corres- 
pondent is  Philip  J.  Bond,  18  Houston  St.,  West  Rox- 
bury,  MA  02132,  tel.:  (617)  323-3602. 


^  ^%  In  looking  over  the  mailing  list  of  21 
I  W^k  classmates,  I  noticed  there  has  been 
'^^few  changes  of  addresses.  I  don't 
believe  Harold  Fleming  has  ever  moved  from  his 
address  in  Waltham.  I  was  surprised  to  note  that  Ar- 
thur Gormley  is  now  back  home  and  living  at  1000 
Southern  Artery,  Quincy,  MA  02169.  ...  A  few  of  our 
youthful  classmates  are  still  active.  Jim  I.innehan, 
who  retired  as  District  Court  Judge,  is  a  Probate  Judge 
in  Warren,  R.I.  Dr.  Roy  Heffeman,  who  will  never 
grow  old,  retains  his  office  in  Brookline,  Mass.  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  George  Casey  writes  his  weekly  column 
for  the  Pilot  and  assists  as  a  priest  in  various  parishes. 
F.  Joseph  McAuliffe  keeps  busy  with  his  camp  in 
Maine.  .  .  .  I'm  sure  other  classmates  are  as  active  as 
ever,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  of  their  activities 
.  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  James  O'Brien,  41  Pond 
Circle,  Jamaica  Plain,  MA. 
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Thomas    D.    Craven, 

Needham,  MA  02192. 


107    Barrett    Street, 


Class  notes  may  be  directed  to  Alumni  Office, 
Alumni  Hall,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
MA  02167,  tel.:  (617)  969-0100,  ext.  2298. 


Class  notes  may  be  directed  to  Alumni  Office, 
Alumni  Hall,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
MA  02167,  tel.:  (617)  969-0100,  ext.  2298. 


^%  ^\  Phil  Shea  informs  us  that  Charley 
J "  f  McGill  has  been  sick.  The  Class  of 
*^H  ^^  the  40  Thieves  sincerely  hopes  that  he 
will  soon  be  on  the  mend.  His  address  is  125  Syca- 


more Lane,   Fairfield,  CT  06430 Frank  Earls 

keeps  busy  working  on  tax  returns.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Punta  Gorda, 
Fla.,  after  a  restful  and  enjoyable  vacation  spent  at  the 
Breakers  in  Palm  Beach.  I  telephoned  Frank  from  the 
Algiers  in  Miami  Beach  and  am  glad  to  report  that  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  are  enjoying  good  health.  .  .  .  Jeff 
Conway  has  been  a  patient  at  the  V.A.  Hospital  in 
White  River  Junction,  Vt.  His  fellow  Legionnaires  in 
Claremont,  N.H.,  helped  him  celebrate  his  76th  birth- 
day with  a  party  and  a  gift  of  $76.  Jeff  has  been  Chap- 
lain of  the  Claremont  Post  for  a  good  many  years.  .  .  . 
Met  John  Doherty  from  Charlestown  at  the  Algiers 
Hotel.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1918  and  of  the 
Class  of  1914  at  BC  High.  John  played  on  the  football 
team  here  with  Charley  Fitzgerald  and  was  a  member 
of  the  crew  at  BC  High.  They  rowed  on  the  Charles. 
His  favorite  magazine  is  Bridge,  especially  the  section 
that  contains  news  about  the  old  timers  in  the  '16,  '17, 
'18  and  '19  classes.  The  items  of  our  class  also  interest 
him. . .  .  The  latest  copy  of  Bridge  reminds  one  of  the 
happy  days  spent  in  Fr.  McCloskey's  psychology 
class.  In  Bridge,  you  turn  page  eight  and  find  page  17. 
Now  in  our  class,  we  would  have  page  eight  given  to 
us  one  date,  page  8",  page  8**  given  to  us  another 
day,  page  8***  and  page  8****  some  day  next  week. 
Our  pages  were  never  missing,  just  a  bit  tardy.  .  .  .  We 
have  two  members  of  our  class  listed  in  alumni 
deaths:  Ed  Crowley  and  Fr.  Dan  Flynn.  May  they  rest 
in  peace  in  the  company  of  our  beloved  Fr. 
McCloskey.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Bob  Pyne, 
29  Presley  St.,  Maiden.  MA  02148. 


0^  m  Our  sympathy  to  Alice  McCarthy  and 
J  T  her  two  daughters  upon  the  death  of 
■■  I  our  classmate  Arthur  on  Nov.  5,  1974. 
Arthur  had  been  a  partner  in  a  Philadelphia  law  firm 
for  many  years  and  had  retired  in  1969.  He  was  a 
grand  fellow.  .  .  .  Our  congratulations  to  Tom  Salmon 
and  his  wonderful  wife  Moylan  upon  the  reelection  of 
their  son  Tom  as  governor  of  Vermont.  ...  As  we 
"mature,"  your  correspondent  hears  less  and  less 
from  our  classmates.  Drop  me  a  card  as  to  vitality  and 
activity.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Jeremiah  W. 
Mahoney,  86  Moss  Hill  Road,  Jamaica  Plain,  MA 
02130. 


f\f\ Class  news  is  both  sad  and  happy.... 
J  J  One  happy  note  is  the  recognition  that 
^M  ^b  has  come  to  Lawrence  Curtin,  named 
"Citizen  of  the  Year"  in  Quincy,  that  city's  first  such 
designate.  The  honor  is  so  important  that  it  was  noted 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  Rep.  James  A.  Burke 
read  to  Congress  Larry's  lengthy  citation  that  praised 
his  50  years  of  service  to  his  native  city,  a  service  that 
began  the  year  of  his  graduation.  Larry  has  been 
teacher,  City  Councilor,  Councilor-at-Large,  Council 
President,  and  public-minded  citizen  of  all  time. 
Henceforth  the  award  will  be  given  each  year  and  has 
been  named  the  "Lawrence  J.  Curtin  Citizen  of  the 
Year  Award".  .  .  .  The  second  honor  was  conferred 
posthumously  on  Walter  Graham  when  the  new  Wal- 
ter R.  Graham  Arena  at  Springfield  Civic  Center  was 
dedicated  at  half-time  at  the  game  between  the  Mil- 
waukee Bucks  and  the  Philadelphia  76'ers  at  the  NBA 
Hall  of  Fame  Exhibition  Game.  Graham,  a  great  jour- 
nalist beginning  with  his  editorship  of  the  Heights, 
worked  in  journalism  for  a  lifetime,  from  reporter  to 
Sports  Editor,  to  Editor  of  the  Springfield  Sunday 
Republican.  His  work  with  youngsters  was  phe- 
nomenal and  his  interest  in  basketball  was  such  that 
he  was  a  founder  of  the  Naismith  Memorial  Basket- 
ball Hall  of  Fame.  The  Western  Mass.  Club  presented 
to  the  Civic  Center  an  oil  portrait  of  Walter  that  hangs 
in  the  Arena.  .  .  .  On  the  sad  note  are  the  deaths  of 
Thomas  Maloney  and  William  Sheehan.  Tom  died 
Sept.  3  after  a  life  of  service  to  Quincy  as  Deputy  Fire 
Chief.  He  was  a  most  popular  classmate,  a  sharp  stu- 
dent, and  ever  loyal  to  the  college.  He  was  an  excep- 
tional family  man  and  is  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Bill  Sheehan,  BCHS,  '18,  died  in  October,  leaving  his 
wife,  four  sons,  a  daughter,  and  seven  grandchildren. 
Bill,  a  prominent  public  relations  and  advertising 
executive  in  New  York  and  Boston,  was  for  years  with 


Eastern  Fuel  and  Gas,  and  finally  vice-president  of 
Doremus  &  Co.  His  son,  Edward,  paid  sterling  tribute 
to  him  with  an  inspiring  reading  at  his  Mass,  a  tribute 
that  all  classmates  will  long  remember.  Bill,  too,  was 
a  loyal  son  of  BC.  .  .  .  Among  our  new  retirees, 
Charles  McNamee,  honorary  classmate,  is  at  St. 
Patrick's  Manor  in  Framingham,  and  Fr.  John  Con- 
nors is  at  Marion  Manor  in  Dorchester.  Both  men 
would  enjoy  notes  or  visits.  For  those  of  you  in- 
terested, I  retired  in  Sept.  after  52  years  in 
education.  .  .  .  Add  to  the  loyal  followers  of  BC  foot- 
ball the  name  of  George  Keefe,  who  drives  down  from 
Springfield  to  every  game.  Class  correspondent  is 
Nathaniel  J.  Hasenfus,  15  Kirk  St.,  West  Roxbury,  MA 
02132. 


f^  f^  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I 
J  ^k  start  the  news  and  I  know  you  will  all  feel 
^™^^the  same  way....  On  Sept.  27, 
Tom  Eccles  passed  away  very  suddenly.  A  funeral 
Mass  was  celebrated  at  Holy  Name  Church,  West 
Roxbury,  which  I  and  several  members  of  the  Class 
attended.  Our  sincerest  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 
two  sons,  William  T.  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  and 
Thomas  G.  Jr.  of  Simsbury,  Conn.  .  . .  Another  of  our 
dear  classmates,  Henry  Supple,  passed  away  Nov.  23 
in  Hamstead,  N.H.,  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  retired 
from  the  Associated  Press  Service.  A  concelebrated 
Mass  was  sung  at  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  with 
Fr.  Norbert  Mclnnis  presiding.  The  sympathy  of  the 
class  is  extended  to  his  wife  Mildred  and  his  daughter 
and  son.  ...  To  Cecil  and  Mary  McGoldrick  we  ex- 
tend our  sincerest  sympathy  on  the  death  of  Mary's 
brother  Dr.  Frederick  F.  Ford  of  Roslindale.  May  he 
rest  in  peace.  .  .  .  Joe  Sweeney  spent  a  few  days  in  the 
hospital  during  the  summer,  but  returned  to  his  visits 
to  his  office  during  the  fall.  He  and  his  wife  were 
recently  vacationing  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  .  .  .  Frank 
Hickey  spent  a  very  pleasant  vacation  with  his  family 
at  St.  Peter's  Beach,  Fla.  .  .  .  Walter  Dimmock  had  a 
sojourn  in  the  hospital  and  we  hope  he's  now  feeling 
fine  again.  .  .  .  Cecil  McGoldrick  had  a  vacation  in  the 
hospital  for  a  few  days,  but  he's  back  at  Youville 
doing  a  wonderful  job. .  .  .  Robert  Allen  is  dividing 
his  time  between  Providence  and  Boston  as  a  consul- 
tant for  the  American  Universal  Insurance  Co.  and 
Canadian  Universal  Insurance  Co.  He  spent  a  pleas- 
ant vacation  with  his  wife  in  Florida.  ...  If  you  have 
any  news  about  yourselves  or  your  family,  won't  you 
please  call  me?  I  really  have  a  tough  job  getting  any 
information  at  all,  and  we  do  want  to  be  recorded  as  a 
class  in  Bridge.  Thanks  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Mrs.  Francis  L.  Ford,  9  McKone  St.,  Dorchester,  MA 
02122. 


f^  m  A  big  highlight  of  our  50th  was  seeing 
J  Xl  Jake  Akins  after  so  many  years.  He  is 
£m  ^T  retired,  living  in  West  Dennis,  looks 
good,  has  three  children  and  three  grandchildren.  .  .  . 
Marie  Doherty,  Jim's  widow,  still  lives  in  Mattapan. 
Their  three  sons,  all  BC  men,  are  Michael,  '66,  James 
Jr.,  '68,  and  Mark,  '76.  Already  up  to  four 
grandchildren.  .  .  .  Top  socializer  was  Joe  Casey,  all 
the  way  from  Baytown,  Texas,  retired  and  making  the 
most  of  it.  See  you  soon  again,  pal.  .  .  .  Part-owner  and 
chief  salesman  of  Cantwell  Paper  Company,  Frank 
Emmet,  with  a  lifetime  wife,  five  children,  14-plus 
grandchildren,  still  manages  to  keep  busy  as  founder 
and  director  of  the  47-year-old  "Junior  Golfers  of 
Washington,"  tied  in  with  Canada  Mexico,  Scotland 
and  everywhere  in  between.  . . .  Fr.  Frank  McLaugh- 
lin is  keeping  active  with  St.  Mary's  Rectory  in 
Chelmsford  as  his  headquarters.  .  .  .  Retired  to  Hing- 
ham,  Ed  Kelleher  has  four  children,  Ed  Jr.  (BC),  Carol 
(Notre  Dame),  Agnes  (Stonehill),  and  Paula  (Trinity); 
also  seven  grandchildren.  .  .  .  After  44  years  with  the 
Hearst  organization,  Jim  King  retired  as  assistant  ad- 
vertising director  in  '70  to  a  six-month  tour  at  South 
Yarmouth  and  equal  time  at  Delray  Beach,  Fla.  A  big 
booster  of  the  BC  Club  of  Cape  Cod,  he  doesn't  miss 
many  BC  games.  Has  five  children,  among  them  Jim 
Jr.,  '56  and  Law  '61:  Tom,  Capt.  US  Army  Engineers; 
and  Michael,  '69;  also  19  grandchildren  and  onegreat 
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grandchild.  .  .  .All  the  way  from  South  Berwick,  Me., 
Dr.  John  Murphy  attends  most  all  of  our  events.  The 
Murphys  have  five  children,  Priscilla,  a  major  in 
USAF;  Maurine,  married;  Charlene,  OTC  Air  Force  in 
Texas;  Bryan,  supervisor  at  Deaconess  Hospital;  and 
John  Jr.,  Creighton  University.  Doc  has  11 
grandchildren.  ...  A  most  welcome  guest  at  the  50th 
was  Mary  Holbrown,  John's  sister,  now  a  Sister  of 
Charity,  and  Superior  at  St.  Joseph's  in  Roxbury.  .  .  . 
And  here  we  salute  Ed  Murphy,  shy  and  retiring  as  far 
as  recognition  goes,  but  ongoing  and  indefatigable  in 
keeping  the  class  together.  25  years  married  this  year, 
his  greatest  achievement  was  winning  the  beautiful 
Helen.  His  other  claims  to  fame,  Christine,  '73, 
summa  cum  laude;  Rosemary,  '75;  Edmund  Jr.,  '76; 
Regina,  MIT  '78;  Maureen  '80;  and  Joseph,  '85.  Out- 
side the  home,  from  merchandise  manager  for 
Wanamaker's  in  New  York  and  treasurer  of  the  BC 
Club  there,  then  back  to  New  England  and  teacher, 
coach,  administrator,  to  semi-retirement  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  Cambridge  Schools  (they  keep  him 
coming  back  to  aid  his  successor  for  the  legal  limit  of 
90  days  each  year).  I've  only  scratched  the  surface. 
Long  live  King  Ed  .  .  .  Pray  for  Jim  Kelley,  Jim  Ward 
and  Jim  Doherty,  who  somehow  haven't  made  the 
official  list .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Joseph  L.  Trib- 
ble,  110  Bay  Ridge  Lane,  Duxbury,  MA  02332. 


^%  ^"  Responding  to  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
^r  ~J  dent  Monan  to  attend  an  informal  dinner 
^™  *^  in  November,  Joe  Bond,  Larry  Brown, 
Phil  Lallan,  Steve  Fleming,  Sonny  Foley,  Gerry  Frey, 
AI  Hyland,  Esq.,  our  class  president,  Thomas  McCar- 
thy, Fred  Meagher,  Jim  Murphy,  Francis  Welch  and 
Louis  Welch  enjoyed  the  camaraderie  and  good  fel- 
lowship. Fr.  Monan  gave  a  very  instructive  and  in- 
spiring talk  about  our  Alma  Mater  and  the  hopes  and 
aims  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  for  the  future  years.  Many 
plans  were  formulated  for  activities  this  spring,  cul- 
minating in  Commencement  week,  when  we  will  be 
inducted  into  the  Order  of  Golden  Eagles.  ...  Joe 
Bond's  son  is  now  a  faculty  member  at  BC.  .  .  .  En- 
joyed long  chat  with  Bill  Tobin,  who  called  from  St. 
Petersburg.  He  had  just  returned  from  California  after 
attending  the  christening  of  another  grandchild. 
Robert  Tobin,  Esq.,  practices  law  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  while  Richard  is  a  Captain,  USA,  and  instruc- 
tor at  West  Point.  .  .  .  Daniel  J.  Lynch,  Esq.,  is  in  fine 
fettle,  very  proud  of  his  fine  sons  and  daughters,  and 
17  grandchildren.  Both  Bill  and  Dan  plan  to  attend 
our  various  spring  activities.  .  .  .  Our  class  suffered  a 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Charles  O.  Monahan,  Esq., 
Nov.  8  at  Marshfield,  where  he  practiced  since  mov- 
ing from  Boston.  He  had  taught  law  at  Bentley  Col- 
lege, and  constitutional  law  at  Suffolk  University.  He 
held  board  chairmanships  in  many  large  corpora- 
tions. Our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow,  Alice,  his 
son,  Charles  Jr.,  daughter,  Marie,  and  other  family 
relatives.  May  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him.  .  .  . 
Congratulations  to  Eddie  Miller,  our  new  Public  Rela- 
tions Director,  for  an  outstanding  first  issue  of  Bridge 
in  his  regime. .  .  .  Finally,  please  keep  the  news  about 
you  and  yours  coming  in  this  memorable  year.  "Ad 
majorem  Dei  gloriam."  . .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Phil  Callan,  57  Freeman  St.,  Auburndale,  MA  02166. 


^%  ^* We  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Bob 
S  §5  ^nea  last  spring.  He  was  Harvard  and  BU 
^™  ^^  Law,  member  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts 
Bar  Associations,  and  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society.  Remember  that  brown  and  white  cowhide 
vest?  We'll  miss  him. .  .  .  Ray  Scott  drops  an  occa- 
sional line  with  news  items.  He  and  his  Bernice  are 
still  in  Cambridge.  .  .  .  The  Cape  Cod  Club  is  very 
active  with  group  trips  plus  bus  trips  to  the  Texas  and 
'Cross  games.  .  .  .  Bob  O'Doherty  and  Art  Gorman 
were  on  the  Texas  trip.  Saw  West  Virginia,  Syracuse 
and  'Cross  games,  with  Texas.  Only  old  timers  met 
were  Frankie  Colbert  and  J.  Murray  Regan. . . .  Re- 
gret no  more  items.  Drop  a  line  to  your  Class  corres- 
pondent, Bill  Cunningham,  2  Captain  Percival  Road, 
South  Yarmouth,  MA  02664.  Better  still,  drop  in. 


^%  ^W  Congratulations  to  our  football  coach, 
^r  M  Joe  Yukica,  and  the  1974  football  Eagles 
^™  ■  for  their  outstanding  display  of  spirit 
and  gridiron  excellence.  At  the  home  games  your 
correspondent  was  pleased  to  greet  Jim  Walsh,  Joe 
McKenney,  Phil  McArdle,  and  Bill  Ohrenberger. .  . . 
In  the  death  of  John  F.  Toomey,  our  class  treasurer,  we 
have  lost  a  most  valuable  classmate.  John  died  Sept. 
17.  He  taught  at  Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School  for 
more  than  40  years.  For  30  years,  he  was  a  popular 
performer  in  the  Clover  Club  musical  and  dramatic 
presentations.  We  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  be- 
loved wife. .  .  .  We  send  our  sympathy  also  to  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  another  classmate,  Dr.  John 
M.  Kerrigan.  Dr.  Kerrigan,  who  died  July  5.  was  for 
many  years  a  practising  physician  in  Wappinger 
Falls,  N.Y.  . .  .  The  class  offers  condolences  to  class- 
mate Edward  B.  Colbert  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass., 
whose  wife  died  Nov.  12.  .  .  .  From  the  recently  pub- 
lished Alumni  Directory  we  have  gleaned  some  ad- 
dresses of  classmates  previously  considered  lost; 
James  P.  Sullivan,  Box  264,  Cheshire,  CT  06410; 
Raymond  G.  Castle,  204  Parkway  Drive.  Syracuse, 
NY  1 3207;  and  Maurice  A.  Howard,  10110  Brookside 
Drive,  Sun  City,  AZ  85351 We  still  lack  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  following  men:  John  J.  Diskin.  Michael 
C.  Dunphy,  Bernard  J.  Fallon,  John  J.  Gorham,  Fran- 
cis X.  Hanley,  George  A.  Keaney,  Joseph  G.  Murray, 
John  J.  .O'Brien,  and  James  R.  Sheridan.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  John  J.  Buckley,  103  Williams  Ave., 
Hyde  Park.  MA  02136. 


^\  ^%  The  Ray  Connollys  and  the  Gene 
S  O  Plocienniks  followed  our  labile  foot- 
^™  ^^  ball  team  to  Pittsburgh.  Each  couple  has 
a  married  daughter  living  in  the  Smokey  City  and  the 
game  gave  them  the  grand  opportunity  to  hold  joyous 
reunions.  ...  Ed  and  Mary  O'Brien's  son.  Richard, 
has  been  promoted  to  a  top  executive  position  with 
the  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  organization. .  .  .  Dave 
Leahy,  former  school  committeeman  in  Hingham. 
maintains  a  law  office  in  downtown  Boston.  .  .  .Since 
the  last  issue,  sad  reports  have  reached  me  that  the 
following  classmates  have  been  called  to  their  re- 
wards: businessman  Roy  Tribble,  classicist  Ken 
Richards  and  former  BC  Law  School  Dean  Joseph 
McCarthy.  Each  was  a  recognized  authority  in  his 
chosen  field  and  always  brought  credit  upon  himself, 
his  family  and  his  college.  To  their  sorrowing 
families,  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy.  . .  .  John 
(Smokey)  Kelleher ,  a  long-time  member  oftheBulger 
Lowe  Award  selection  committee,  was  at  the 
Harvard-Holy  Cross  football  game  to  appraise,  as  only 
he  can,  the  playing  abilities  of  participants  on  both 
teams. .  .  .  The  Dan  Driscolls,  Jim  Duffs,  Charlie 
Driscolls,  John  Gartlands.  Maurice  Downeys  and 
Ray  Connolleys  held  a  mini-reunion  at  a  recent  so- 
cial event.  .  .  .  Maurice  Downey  has  been  re-elected  a 
director  of  Hyde  Park  Cooperative  Bank. .  .  .  Please 
write  down  any  news  items  you  might  have.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Maurice  J.  Downey,  1 5  Dell  Avenue, 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02136. 


^^  ^\  Congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
f  \A  Justin  McCarthy  on  his  99th  birthday. 
^™  *^  A  delightful  person,  he  is  father  of 
Dr.  Allan  McCarthy  '29.  .  .  .  Another  happy  occasion 
took  place  Nov.  24  when  a  number  of  classmates 
gathered  for  Mass  and  a  reunion  at  the  BC  High 
chapel  on  Morrissey  Blvd.,  Dorchester.  At  this  Jubilee 
celebration,  13  priests,  who  were  with  us  at  the 
Heights  or  at  James  Street,  were  on  the  altar:  Fathers 
Frank  Deevy,  J.  Austin  Devenny,  Paul  Facey,  Tom 
Fay,  Bill  Healy,  Fred  Hobbs,  Bill  Leonard,  Joe 
Mahoney,  Frank  McElroy,  Vincent  deP.  O'Brien, 
John  St.  John,  John  Sheehan  and  Denny  Sughrue.  . .  . 
By  the  way.  since  Sept.  1,  Denny  is  at  Corpus  Christi 
Church  in  Sandwich,  Mass.  .  .  .  Dr.  Jim  Corkery  and 
Dr.  Anthony  Russo  represented  our  physicians. 
Charlie  Bowser,  Barr  Dolan,  George  Donaldson,  Bill 
Drummey,  John  Flynn,  John  Gale,  Bill  LaFay,  Henry 
Leen,  John  Martin,  Gene  McCarthy,  Ed  Murphy, 
John  Spencer,  Joe  Tondorf  and  George  Toolan  also 


attended.  Fr.  John  Cunningham,  Neil  Durgin,  Pat 
Hurley,  Ed  Lee  and  Henry  McCourt  had  planned  but 
could  not  come.  Sorry  we  missed  them.  It  was  a  very 
happy  time.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Joe  Regan,  sidelined  by 
arthritis,  sent  his  greetings  to  all,  as  did  Msgrs.  Frank 
McDonnell  and  Joe  Boyle.  Fr.  Mort  Gavin,  SJ,  had  a 
conflict    with    his    annual    Cushing    Award    Labor 
Dinner.  ...  Ed  Cahill  wrote  from  1544  Marquette  Rd„ 
Joliet,  111.,  having  retired  from  a  long  career  in  sci- 
ence, saying  that  his  family  keeps  him  young.  His 
daughter,  Peggy,  was  married  in  1973.  There  were 
400  at  the  wedding.  What  a  wing-ding!  Kathy  is  a 
soph  at  St.  Francis  Academy.  Ed  says  "not  enough 
time  to  do  all  you  would  like  to  do."  Amen  to  that. .  . . 
If  you  looked  at  page  36  of  the  last  Bridge  you  found 
that  several  of  our  class  have  passed  away.  Please 
remember  them:  Frank  Weafer,  Augustine  Mulvey, 
Michael  Dee,  Sr.  Mary  Dolorita  Mast,  SSND,  John 
Dolan  and  Leo  Haley.  May  they  rest  in  peace.  Our 
sympathy  to  their  loved  ones.  ...  As  you  know,  we 
are  always  interested  in  hearing  about  you  and  yours. 
Won't  you  set  aside  some  time  to  write  a  note?  . . . 
Rumor  is  that  a  renowned  round-the-world  traveler 
and  raconteur  is  available  for  illustrated  talks  such  as 
"Roamin'   tJiru  Rome"   and  "Honking  thru  Hong 
Kong."  He  quotes  one  chairman  as  ending  his  intro- 
duction thus,  "Why  should  I  waste  your  time  any 
longer  when  our  speaker  can  do  it  much  better?"  He 
can  be  reached  through  his  agent  —  Class  correspon-     , 
dent  Leo  Shea,   18  Lombard  Lane,  Sudbury,  MA    J 
01776. 


^%  ^%  Attending  the  Alumni  Association 
_|J  II  luncheon  at  McElroy  Commons  before  the 
^^  ^^  Holy  Cross  football  game  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Crolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Kelley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Dwyer  and  Rev.  John  Ryan,  SJ.  .  . .  On 
the  Alumni  Association  trip  to  Bermuda  last  October, 
Arthur  and  Rosetta  Lohan  drew  the  honeymoon  cot- 
tage at  the  Elbow  Beach  Surf  Club  where  they  enjoyed 
their  second  honeymoon. . . .  Bill  and  Kay  Mulcahy 
vacationed  last  summer  in  San  Francisco  where  they 
were  entertained  by  their  friend  Joe  Gately,  formerly 
ofRoslindale.  .  .  .Attending  the  Class  Memorial  Mass 
and  Brunch  in  November  at  St.  Mary's  Chapel  and 
McElroy  Commons  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Hig- 
gins,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  Sullivan,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Rooney,  John  Groden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Al- 
bert McCarthy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Grandfield.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Haverty, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mulcahy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lohan,  David  Ronan  and  sister,  Katherine,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Reagan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Kelly,  Dr. 
John  J.  Kelley,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  John  Dwyer,  Joseph 
Whitehead,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Hurley,  Mrs.  John 
J.  Connelly  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Kenney. 
Concelebrating  the  Mass  were  Rev.  Neil  O'Connor, 
Rev.  John  Ryan,  SJ,  and  Rev.  M.  Ultan  McCabe.  John 
Groden  served  as  lector.  Fr.  O'Connor  delivered  a 
stirring  eulogy.  At  the  brunch,  Jim  Reagan  was  an 
effective  toastmaster.  Speakers  were  John  Dwyer,  Fr. 
O'Connor,  Fr.  Ryan,  and  Fr.  McCabe.  . . .  Supporting 
the  affair  but  not  able  to  attend  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Coleman,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Caret  and  Rev. 
Joseph  Gough.  .  .  .  Joe  Whitehead  drove  from  Cape 
Cod  to  attend  the  brunch.  Joe  is  active  in  the  Cape  Cod 
Boston  College  Club  that  holds  several  affairs  during 
the  year  with  attendance  of  more  than  100.  .  .  .  Larry 
Carew,  retired  auditor  of  General  Foods  Corporation, 
drove  from  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  attend  the  Mass  and 
brunch.  Larry  and  his  wife  have  vacationed  in  Hawaii 
three  times. .  .  .  Our  loyal  classmate,  Charles  A.  Har- 
rington, passed  away  at  New  Port  Richie,  Fla..  Sept. 
10  aftera  brief  illness.  The  sympathy  of  his  classmates 
has  been  extended  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  Requiescat 
in  pace.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  John  F.  Dwyer, 
165  Blue  Hills  Parkway,  Milton,  MA  02187. 


^%  of  Jack  Greene  of  Bemlont  passed  away  in 
^^  I  November.  A  funeral  director  for  more 
^^  '  than  40  years,  he  was  owner  of  the  Cox 
Funeral  Home.  He  graduated  from  the  New  England 
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Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Embalming.  He  leaves  a 
wife,  Ann;  two  sons,  John  and  Joseph;  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Healy  and  Mrs.  Janet  F.  Sullivan, 
both  of  Arlington;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  T. 
Greene  of  Charlestown;  and  seven  grandchildren  . .  . 
The  Hajjar  School  in  Billerica  is  named  for  our  late 
classmate,  Dr.  Solomon  Hajjar  ...  Dr.  John  P.  Rat- 
tigan  died  last  September.  He  graduated  from  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine  and  completed  his 
internship  at  Boston  City  Hospital.  He  was  director  of 
medicine  and  director  of  medical  education  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital.  He  also  taught  at  BU  and  Tufts 
Medical  Schools.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Mary,  four 
daughters  and  three  sons:  John,  Brian,  Paul, 
Elizabeth,  Julia,  Barbara  and  Marie  .  .  .  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Frank  Meehan  is  pastor  of  Immaculate  Conception, 
Marlboro,  Mass.  .  .  .  Eddie  Aaron,  retired,  keeps  up 
his  interest  in  BC  athletics  .  .  .  Dr.  Frank  West  is  an 
eye  specialist  in  the  Ashmont  section  of  Dorchester. 
He's  a  regular  at  BC  hockey  games .  .  .  Rev.  Joe  Daley, 
pastor  of  St.  Margaret's,  Brockton,  lost  his  mother. .  . 
Art  Conway,  former  end  with  John  Dixon,  Henry 
Buckley,  and  Joe  Sullivan,  is  professor  at  Bridge- 
water  State  College.  He  was  elected  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  BC  Varsity  Club  .  .  .  Doctors  Ed  Carey  and 
Bill  Helfrich  are  making  names  for  themselves  at  the 
Quincy  Hospital .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Richard 
H.  Fitzpatrick,  15  Hathaway  Road,  Lexington,  MA 
02173. 


f^  f^  Here  is  a  delightful  and  interesting 
*  J  letter  from  Emil  Romanowsky:  "In  refer- 
\^^™.ence  the  June  issue  of  Bridge  wherein 
I  perused  the  Alumni  News  with  respect  to  the  Class 
of '  3  2 . 1  read  the  listing  with  nostalgia  and  deep  pride 
. . .  On  occasion  I  meet  some  classmate  and  invariably 
I  am  questioned  about  the  other  class  members  from 
Lowell.  I  am  about  to  provide  you  with  a  brief  run- 
down of  five  classmates  from  Lowell,  namely:  Dennis 
Dwyer,  married,  retired  teacher  Lowell  High  School; 
Walter  Kealy,  married,  two  daughters,  retired  U.S. 
Veterans'  Association;  Ted  Kosciolek,  married,  one 
son,  insurance  broker,  still  active;  Phil  O'Brien,  de- 
ceased, retired  from  U.S.  Social  Security,  (Phil  had  a 
son  who  received  his  degree  from  BC  and  there  are 
other  sons  and  daughters  and  grandchildren);  Emil  J. 
Romanowsky,  married,  four  sons,  two  daughters, 
eight  grandchildren.  The  two  older  sons  are  doctors, 
Mark  is  currently  attending  medical  school,  and  the 
youngest  son,  Mike,  is  currently  in  attendance  at 
Michigan  State  University,  working  toward  a  degree 
in  veterinary  work.  My  oldest  daughter,  Ann,  is  a 
speech  therapist  in  the  Lowell  School  System;  the 
youngest  daughter,  Sandra,  received  her  degree  from 
Framingham  State,  attended  the  Cordon  Bleu  School 
in  Paris,  taught  school,  went  back  to  school  (UMass) 
and  earned  her  master's  degree  in  nutrition ...  As  for 
myself,  Raytheon  Co.  retired  me  this  past  summer. 
My  wife,  Lillian,  and  I  attended  our  son's  (Mark) 
wedding  in  Nova  Scotia  where  Mark  married  a  Miss 
Renee  Lawless,  a  classmate  of  his  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University.  I  apologize  if  I  appear  to  be  verbose  re- 
garding my  family.  I  would  gladly  do  the  same  for  my 
classmates,  but  seldom  see  any  of  them.  Best  Regards. 
Emil  Romanowsky."  Thanks  very  much,  Emil!  . .  . 
Les  Murphy  has  been  retired  for  two  years  and 
widowed  for  four  years.  He  has  returned  to  New 
Hampshire  after  more  than  30  years  in  New  Jersey. 
Les'  license  plate  reads  BC-32  .  .  .  George  "Coopie" 
Colbert  is  recovering  at  home  in  Franklin  after  a  long 
illness  . .  .  Jerry  Kelley  is  principal  of  the  Middle 
School,  Belmont,  Mass.  . . .  Fran  Curtin's  daughter 
Mary  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Norwich,  Anne 
graduated  from  Marquette  University,  Kathleen 
graduated  from  BC  School  of  Education  in  the  Class  of 
1973,  and  his  son  Charlie  will  graduate  from  North- 
eastern School  of  Engineering  in  1975  .  .  .  Your  Class 
Correspondent,  after  spending  a  month  in  the  Nor- 
wood Hospital  with  an  angina  attack  and  phlebitis,  is 
now  retired  and  a  country  squire  .  .  .  Please  send  any 
news  about  yourself  or  any  classmate  to  me  so  I  will 
be  able  to  get  it  published  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
John  P.  Connor,  24  Crestwood  Circle,  Norwood,  MA 
02062. 
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Rev.  William  Bouvier, 

45  Cooper  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02113, 
(St.  Mary's  Rectory) 


Rev.  John  A.  Saunders, 

55  West  Broadway, 
S.  Boston,  MA  02111 


^%  ^^  Deepest  sympathy  of  the  class  is  ex- 
^%  *^  tended  to  the  family  of  Tom  Kelly, 
^^  ^^  whose  sudden  death  is  noted  with  pro- 
found regret.  Tom's  joviality  enlivened  our  recent 
class  dinner,  and  he  was  among  a  group  of  his  friends 
for  a  pre-Tulane  tailgate  . .  .  Condolences  also  to  Bill 
Gallagher,  his  wife,  and  children  on  the  loss  by  acci- 
dental death  of  son,  Joseph  . .  .  The  class  was  particu- 
larly proud  to  welcome  President  Monan  at  40th  An- 
niversary planning  dinner  Nov.  6.  On  hand  for  the 
reunion  were  Ray  Belliveau,  Milt  Borenstein,  Dr.  Ed 
Cardillo,  Mike  Collins,  Jerry  Cournoyer,  Dom 
DeStefano,  Paul  Donohoe,  Bob  Donovan,  Paul 
Dwyer,  Bill  Fitzsimons,  Art  Flynn,  Ed  Forbes,  Bill 
Gallagher,  John  Griffin,  Dr.  Hank  Groden  and  Fr. 
Jim  Hart.  Also,  Dan  Holland,  Bob  Huddy,  Dr.  John 
Hueber,  Tom  Kelley,  Kiddo  Liddell,  Frank  Maguire, 
Dr.  Jim  McDonough,  Tom  McTieman,  Dr.  John 
Nicholson,  Ed  O'Brien,  Dr.  Joe  Riley,  Elmer  Rynne, 
Ed  Sullivan,  Frank  Sullivan,  Walter  Sullivan,  Frank 
Tansey,  and  Dick  Vaughan  .  . .  An  interesting  pro- 
gram of  anniversary  activities  is  underway.  Anniver- 
sary gift  goal  of  a  modest  $40,000  was  announced. 
Unable  to  attend  dinner  due  to  conflicts  were  Fr.  Paul 
Dugan,  Gene  Donaldson,  John  Burke,  Dan  Loughry, 
Dick  Norton,  and  Clem  O'Brien.  Homecoming 
Chairman  Frank  Sullivan  merits  thanks  for  excel- 
lence of  activities  . .  .  Fathers  Jim  Hart,  Ed  O'Keefe, 
and  John  Taglino  concelebrated  Mass  for  our  de- 
ceased classmates,  which  was  followed  by  a  buffet 
and  an  impressive  win  over  Syracuse.  Many  class- 
mates and  wives  were  present.  Space  limitations  pre- 
clude a  complete  listing  of  all  in  attendance.  Espe- 
cially welcome  were  Rhoda  Morris  and  Eleanor  Cur- 
ran.  Ditto  George  Flavin  and  his  bride  .  .  .  Get-well 
wishes  to  Dr.  Paul  Hurley  and  Dr.  Dick  Maloney, 
recent  neighbors  at  Carney  Hospital .  .  .  Class  corres- 
pondent is  Daniel  G.  Holland,  164  Elgin  Street,  New- 
ton Centre,  MA  02159. 
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Joseph  P.  Keating, 

24  High  Street, 
Natick,  MA  01760 


^^  ■"•  Condolences  are  extended  to  Fr.  Fred 
^  m  Adelman  on  the  recent  loss  of  his 
^^  ■  father,  who  was  retired  as  a  former 
Postmaster  in  the  Town  of  Norwood,  and  also  to 
Msgr.  John  Quirk  on  the  loss  of  his  father.  Mr.  Quirk 
and  Msgr.  Quirk  never  missed  a  BC  football  game 
until  the  elder  man's  health  failed  him.  A  special 
furneral  Mass  was  held  at  Our  Lady's  Church  in  New- 
ton. The  Mass  was  concelebrated  with  many  Monsig- 
nors  and  priests  in  attendance;  the  blessing  was  given 
by  Bishop  Lawrence  Riley  . .  .  On  Oct.  17,  we  lost  a 
great  member  of  our  class,  namely  Dr.  Fred  Ford.  He 
passed  away  after  a  long  illness  and  had  spent  his 
remaining  days  at  the  Faulkner  Hospital  where  he 
passed  away.  Dr.  Fred  was  a  general  practitioner  in 
Roslindale  for  more  than  30  years.  After  graduating 
from  Georgetown  Medical  School  in  1941  he  spent 
his  time  in  WWII  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  was  past 
president  of  the  staff  at  Faulkner  Hospital.  We  extend 
to  his  widow,  Rita,  and  his  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Mrs.  Constance  O'Connor,  our  deepest  sympathy; 
also  to  Fred's  only  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  McGoldrick.  A 
concelebrated  Mass  was  held  for  him  at  St.  Ignatius 
Church.  The  eulogy  was  given  by  our  own  Msgr.  Bob 
Sennott.  This  eulogy  was  delivered  with  such  elo- 
quence that  several  classmates  have  asked  Msgr. 


Sennott  to  have  it  printed  for  distribution.  I  know  that 
all  of  us  who  had  been  close  to  Dr.  Fred  will  miss  him. 
and  we  hope  that  he  has  found  peace  after  his  pro- 
longed suffering.  All  classmates,  I  am  sure,  will  re- 
member him  in  their  prayers  . . .  Leo  Coveney  will 
once  again  be  active  in  the  annual  Alumni  Drive  . .  . 
Andy  Dominick  and  his  wife  Mary,  were  seen  at  a 
football  game  at  Alumni  Field.  At  this  game  were  also 
Jim  Nolan,  George  McGunnigle,  Bill  Doherty,  Tom 
Gaquin,  Barney  McMahon,  Dr.  McManama,  George 
Curtin,  Jack  O'Day,  Joe  Murray,  Dr.  Mike  Frasca, 
Teddy  Glynn  and  yours  truly . .  .  Hope  to  B  C'Ing  you 
.  . .  Angelo  A.  DiMattia,  82  Perthshire  Rd.,  Brighton. 
MA  02135 
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Thomas  F.  True,  Jr., 

37  Pomfret  Street. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 


f^  f^  Rev.  A.  Paul  Gallivan  has  been  trans- 
«  ^1  ferred  from  Saint  Michael's  in  Avon  to 
\9  ^m  his  first  pastorate  at  Saint  Clare's  in 
Braintree  Highlands.  Father  recently  celebrated  his 
30th  anniversary  as  a  priest.  Father  has  been  very 
active  in  the  problems  of  senior  citizens,  having 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Avon  Housing  Authority, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Aging  .  .  .  Paul 
Devlin  lives  in  Wellesley  and  is  professor  of  account- 
ing at  the  University,  a  trustee  of  Saint  Sebastian's 
School,  and  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of  Ur- 
saline  Academy.Paul  and  Mary  (Lind)  have  three 
children,  Anthony.  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  Daughter 
Mary  is  married  and  Elizabeth  is  a  junior  at  the 
Heights  .  .  Jack  Lynch  lives  in  Haverhill  and  is  a 
credit  manager.  Jack  and  Elaine  (Capeles)  have  ten 
children:  Jack  Jr.  (Holy  Cross.  '69),  Mark  (BC,  '71), 
Michael  (at  Bridgewater  State) ,  Peter  and  Kathryn  (at 
Haverhill  High),  and  Stephen,  Thomas,  David, 
Timothy,  and  Patricia  (all  in  grade  school)  .  .  .  Herb 
Mallard  lives  in  Needham  and  is  New  England  dis- 
trict manager  of  ITT  Continental  Baking  Company. 
Herb  and  Helen  (Curran)  have  four  children:  Herb  Jr. 
(Nasson  College,  at  Suffolk  Law),  Susan  (at  Ursaline 
Academy),  Carol  (at  Suffolk  University)  and  Linda  (at 
Merrimack) . .  .Col.  Ray  Coyne,  USMC.  is  retired  and 
lives  in  Burlingame,  Calif.  Ray  is  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  San  Francisco,  and  just  returned 
from  a  sabbatical  during  which  he  taught  law  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Dublin.  Ray  was  also  awarded  a  Ford 
Foundation  Fellowship  for  Law  Professors.  Ray  and 
Peggy  (Keefe)  have  six  children:  Meg  (San  Francisco 
College  for  Women)  is  married.  Betsy  and  Kathy  are  at 
University  of  San  Francisco,  Hastings  is  at  the  USF 
School  of  Law,  Kevin  is  at  USC.  Berkeley,  Colleen  is 
in  grade  school . .  .  Still  on  the  Heights,  Rev.  Martin 
Harney,  Rev.  Pat  Collins,  and  Rev.  John  Cadegan .  .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  Frederick  A.  Norton,  29  Berry 
St.,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
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James  M.  Kean 

15  Sanderson  Place 
Brighton.  MA  02135 


M  ^  Tom  Galligan  is  the  very  capable 
£!■  I  Chairman  of  Massachusetts  Committee, 
™  ■  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  .  . 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  W.  Connor  is  the  esteemed  pastor 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Parish  in  Brockton,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Frank  Galvani  is  football  coach  at  Framingham 
South  where  he  also  teaches  mathematics.  .  .  .Bishop 
Joseph  Maguire,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  was  a  con- 
celebrant  of  the  Mass  in  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians 
Parish,  Newton,  that  opened  the  National  Marian 
Congress  held  at  adjacent  Aquinas  Junior  College. 
The  sessions  of  workshops  and  lectures  treated  such 
subjects  as:  "Mary,  Model  for  Women's  Dignity."  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Frances  Kelly,  widow  of  the  beloved  and  late 
John  J.  Kelley  of  our  class,  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Carol 
Murray,  wife  of  Jim  Murray,  Esq. .  .  .Congratulations 
to  "Hank"  Toczylowski  upon  his  induction  into  Bos- 
ton College's  Hall  of  Fame  as  one  of  BC's  football 
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immortals. .  . .  John  and  Evelyn  Hayes  of  Westport, 
Conn.,  attended  the  Tulane  game  at  Alumni  Stadium. 
John  is  now  sales  manager  of  Rome  Cable-Cyprus 
Mines,  Rome,  N.Y.  His  charming  daughter,  Elaine, 
led  a  group  of  ski  enthusiasts  to  Aspen,  Col.,  during 
the  Christmas  holidays;  she  is  a  math  teacher  at 
Waltham  High  School.  .  . .  Edith  Joanne  Struzziero, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Stuzziero  of  Scit- 
uate  Harbor,  was  recently  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  Jackson  College  for  Women  at  Tufts  Uni- 
versity. A  graduate  of  Scituate  High  School,  she  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Devina  Cogliani  of  Belmont, 
and  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mazza  of 
Cambridge.  ...  As  a  final  note,  I  am  sure  the  class  will 
also  be  interested  in  knowing  that  Jack  Mulroy's  son, 
Vin,  made  the  first  team  (offense)  All-Southern 
California  AAAA  (largest  high  schools).  Jack's 
daughter,  Julie,  works  as  a  botany  research  assistant 
at  Duke;  another  daughter,  Katie,  has  performed  as 
varsity  song  leader  at  Newport  Harbor  High  (Calif.) 
football  games.  Jack  concludes  his  much-appreciated 
letter  with  the  thought:  "Our  class  is  tough  and  so  is 
the  U.S.A."  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Edward  J. 
Burke,  20  Ravenswood  Road,  Waltham,  MA  02154. 


follow.  Try  out  inexpensive  cabaret  night  and  have 
fun  with  "old"  friends.  .  . .  Class  correspondent  is 
John  V.  Curry,  17  Taft  Drive,  Winchester,  MA  01890. 
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Ernest  Handy,  Esq.,  215  LaGrange  Street, 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132;  and  Ambrose 
Claus,  94  Wildwood  Drive,  Needham,  MA 
02192. 


M  ^%  The  class  held  a  most  successful  re- 
£JL  ^  union-dance  the  eve  of  the  Holy  Cross 
^"  'k^  game  in  Alumni  Hall.  Plaudits  for  organ- 
izing the  event  go  to  Jim  Connolly,  Jim  Grimes, 
Rocco  Canale  and  Sam  Church.  Many  thanks  also 
must  go"  to  a  group  of  the  wives,  led  by  Eleanor 
Church,  for  supplying  a  buffet  worthy  of  the  best  in 
town.  The  old  gang  was  there,  plus  one  or  two  new 
faces  who  have  not  been  seen  in  ages:  John  Flynn,  Dr. 
Halim  Habib,  George  Chagaruly  and  Nick  Flynn.  . .  . 
Congratulations  go  to  Walter  Greany  on  his  election 
as  National  Commander  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  .  .  .  The  condolences  of  the  class  go  to  the 
family  of  Jim  Graham,  who  died  suddenly  in  October 
in  San  Francisco.  Jim  was  a  sports  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post.and  was  on  special  assignment  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  .  .  .  Condolences  also  to  Frank  Kinunel  on  the 
death  of  his  wife;  to  Bob  Radley  and  Dr.  Bob  Muse  on 
the  death  of  their  mothers.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Tom  Murray,  14  Churchill  Road,  West  Roxbury,  MA 
02132. 
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Christopher  J.  Flynn,  Jr. 

18  Whitten  Street 
Dorchester,  MA  02122 


M  f^  We  have  had  two  class  meetings  in  prep- 
£L  "^  aration  for  our  30th  anniversary  this 
■  ^^  year.  Those  who  attended  were  updated 
on  BC's  present  status  by  President  Monan  and  John 
Wissler.  Leo  McGrath  called  the  meeting  with  the 
assistance  of  John  Campbell  and  Lou  Sargi.  Among 
those  attending  were  Jim  Keenan,  John  Loscocco, 
Jack  McCarthy,  Paul  Poget,  Jack  Curry  and  Ed 
Kelleher.  .  . .  Jack  and  Mary  Lou  McCarthy  live  in 
Newton,  and  three  of  their  six  children  are  BC  grads 
or  students.  Jack  is  with  Boston  Edison.  John  Jr.,  '71  is 
now  married  and  living  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla. .  . .  Lou 
Sargi  was  appointed  a  member  of  Corporation  Board 
of  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy.  Lou  is  man- 
ager of  New  England  Hospital  Division  of  E.  R.  Squibb 
&  Sons  and  lives  in  Milton.  ...  Ed  Kelleher,  our 
Somerville  attorney,  is  now  a  grandfather.  He  and 
Joan  have  nine  children  and  Mary  Ellen  is  a  class  of 
'72  graduate.  .  .  .  Leo  McGrath  is  vice-president  of 
Wes  Construction  Corp.  and  living  in  Norwood  with 
Alice  and  their  four  young  children.  .  .  .  Jim  Keenan 
and  Audrey,  also  grandparents,  live  in  Reading  with 
their  six  children.  Kathleen  and  Susan  are  married. 
Jim  is  an  engineer  with  Sylvania.  .  .  .  Plans  have  been 
made  for  an  early  spring  class  buffet  and  dance  as  part 
of  our  30th  —  to  be  held  at  Alumni  Hall  —  notice  to 
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Leo  R.  Roche,  Jr. 

26  Sargent  Road 
Winchester,  MA  01890 


Thomas  Manning,  337  K  Street,  S.  Boston, 
MA  02127;  and  Richard  J.  Fitzgerald,  577 

V.F.W.  Pkwy,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 


M  ^^  Condolences  to  the  family  of  Francis 
^^ #%  J.  May,  who  died  this  past  April,  and  most 
■  ^^  recently  John  J.  Hart,  ID.  Jack  had 
planned  to  attend  the  tailgate  party  before  the  Holy 
Cross  game,  but  succumbed  to  a  heart  attack  the  day 
before.  Both  Jack  and  Frank  were  with  us  at  our  happy 
25th  events.  To  their  families,  our  prayers.  May  they 
rest  in  peace.  .  .  .  Bill  and  Mary  Oliver  reported  Bob 
and  Pat  Morris,  Joe  Herbert,  Mario  "Yo  Yo"  Gian- 
nelli,  John  Best,  and  Joe  and  Mary  Harrington 
tailgated,  very  sadly  indeed,  before  the  Game.  .  .  . 
John  Best  didn't  show  any  visible  busing  scars  as 
headmaster  at  Hyde  Park  High'.  .  .  .  Did  you  hear 
about  the  stock  market  cocktail  —  it  goes  down 
easily.  .  .  .  We  heard  Bill  Kickham  and  Fran  Quinn 
have  been  trying  out  the  new  graphite  shaft  golf 
clubs,  results  not  in.  .  .  .  We  met  Alderman  Edward  L. 
Richmond  at  Newton  City  Hall  one  fall  evening.  Ed 
was  elected  in  1972  and  most  recently  re-elected  to  a 
second  term.  .  .  .  These  days  all  you  hear  of  are 
unheard-of  prices.  .  .  .  Volunteers  for  class  notes  most 
welcome. .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  V.  Paul  Rior- 
dan,  40  Hillcrest  Place,  Westwood,  MA  02090. 


M  f^  Many  of  our  classmates  are  insisting 
XI  ^1  that  the  spirit  generated  by  our  25th 
*  %^  year  not  die.  Plans  have  not  been  for- 
mulated as  yet  for  any  specific  events,  but  you  will 
receive  notice  as  soon  as  they  are  finalized.  .  .  .  Our 
deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  Bill  Harney  and  his 
family  on  the  death  of  his  sister.  .  .  .  Since  we  have  a 
little  space  left  we  would  like  to  mention  that  we  have 
a  few  25th  year  anniversary  directories  left  over.  If 
you  would  like  a  copy,  please  send  $2  to  your  corres- 
pondent to  cover  our  expenses.  .  .  .  Class  correspon- 
dent is  John  T.  Prince,  64  Donnybrook  Road,  Brigh- 
ton, MA  02135. 


^"  ^%  We  wish  to  applaud  Larry  Coen  and  his 
■^  I  I  great  committee  for  the  many  fine  func- 
^^  ^^  tions  they  are  running  during  the 
anniversary  year.  Besides  Larry,  the  25th  Committee 
includes  Leo  Carey,  treasurer;  Bob  Harwood, 
secretary;  Jack  Farrell,  class  gift;  Frank  X.  Murphy, 
social  functions;  Bob  Pink,  coordinator;  and  Al  Free, 
BC  arrangements.  Larry  also  urges  us  all  to  pay  our 
dues  ($10)  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  .  Frank  F.  Murphy 
is  head  of  the  Colorado  Dept.  of  Health;  resides  with 
his  wife  Katherine  and  four  children  in  Denver.  Frank 
writes:  "Colorado  has  the  largest  Len  Ceglarski  fan 
club  west  of  the  Mississippi."  .  .  .  Joe  Diminick  is 
audio-visual  director  of  Mount  Carmel  area  schools  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  head  coach  of  football  and  has 
had  five  undefeated  seasons  out  of  six.  This  past  sea- 
son he  took  over  as  head  coach  of  track  and  is  unde- 
feated in  10  meets.  Joe  and  Ann  Louise  have  six  boys, 
two  of  whom  are  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
track  team.  We  recall  the  many  thrills  (oe  gave  us  with 
his  long  break-away  runs  for  the  Eagles.  .  .  .  Jerry 
Spun*  is  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Wisconsin.  He  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  have 
four  children  and  live  in  Brookfield,  Wise.  Jerry  spent 
'61  and  '62  in  Colombia  as  a  visiting  professor  and  has 
been  invited  to  international  programs  of  research  in 
Colombia  and  Mexico.  .  .  .  Al  Roulo  is  vice-president 
of  G.  Gray  Simpson  &  Son,  Inc.  in  North  Carolina.  He 
and  his  wife  Helen  live  in  Winston-Salem.  Al  writes 
that  he  is  looking  forward  ■  to  an  Eagles  vs.  North 


Carolina  game.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Waltei 
Curley,  16  Border  Road,  Natick,  MA  01760. 


^"  aJ  Alvan  Eisen  is  the  general  manager  ol 
"^  I  the  Distributor  Corporation  of  New 
^^  '  England  and  has  a  daughter  in  he- 
senior  year  at  Smith  College  and  a  son,  a  sophomore 
at  Holy  Cross.  Al  does  not  quite  know  how  this  hap- 
pened, but  has  grown  to  accept  it.  . .  .  Those  of  you 
who  live  around  the  suburbs  of  Boston  are  familial 
with  the  beautiful  supermarkets  called  Roche 
Brothers.  Pat  Roche  is  one  of  the  brothers  and  a  very 
loyal  alumnus.  .  .  .George  O'Brien  is  the  controller  ol 
the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  and  his  wife  re- 
cently gave  birth  of  their  fourth  child.  .  .  .  The  1974 
Boston  College  Alumni  Directory  is  certainly  worth 
the  $35  and  will  help  you  keep  in  touch  with  your 
classmates.  You  might  be  surprised  to  find  some  of 
them  living  right  nearby.  The  directory  is  in  alphabet- 
ical order  and  has  an  index  of  names  by  state  and 
town.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  John  A.  Casey,  35 
Aran  Road,  Westwood,  MA. 
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Mrs.  Irene  Kezer,  Apt.  5,  K  of  C  Home, 
Littleton,  N.H.  03561;  and  Richard  R. 
Griffiths,  294  Comm.  Avenue,  Chestnut 
Hill,  MA  02167 


Robert  W.  Kelly, 

98  Standish  Road, 
Watertown,  MA  02172 


f^  M  We  changed  our  season  football  seats 
*^k  f^L  this  year  and  found  we  were  sitting 
^J  *  directly  behind  classmate  Bob  Baggett. 
Bob  and  his  wife,  Marie,  and  their  three  children  live 
in  Needham,  Mass.  Bob  is  the  sales  manager  for 
Mooney  &  Co.,  Holliston,  Mass.  Bob  told  me  that 
classmate  Bill  Stuka  has  been  ill  and  a  patient  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  Worcester. .  .Also  sitting  near  us 
at  the  football  game  was  Bob  Welts.  Bob  and  his 
family  live  in  Nashua,  N.H.  He's  an  attorney  and  part- 
ner in  the  law  firm  of  Smith,  Welts  &  Currier.  Nashua 
...  At  the  HC  game,  I  met  Dick  Curley,  who  lives  with 
his  family  in  Osterville,  Mass.  and  is  an  attorney  and 
partner  with  his  brother  in  the  law  firm  of  Curley  & 
Curley,  Hyarmis,  Mass. .  .  .  Jack  Canniff  is  head  coach 
of  hockey  at  UMass,  Amherst,  and  lives  with  his  fam- 
ily in  Amherst . .  .The  hardest  working  member  of  the 
class  has  to  be  Ed  Zmejewski.  Ed  is  the  class  chairman 
for  the  Annual  Fund  drive  and  the  results  show  he  is 
doing  an  outstanding  job.  Ed  is  also  an  avid  BC  sports 
fan  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  T.  Leonard  Matthews, 
104  Falmouth  Heights  Road,  Falmouth,  MA  02540. 
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Marie  J.  Kelleher, 

12  Tappen  Street, 
Melrose,  MA  02176 


^"  ^%  George  H.  Turley  was  recently  appointed 
*^k  §^  assistant  secretary  in  the  pension 
^^  ^^  division  of  the  group  department  at 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies,  Hartford,  Conn. 
George  has  been  with  Travelers  since  1962  and  has 
previously  served  as  assistant  underwriter,  contract 
analyst  and  chief  underwriter.  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  at  69  Arnoldale  Road,  West  Hart- 
ford, where  he  serves  as  co-president  of  the  Whiting 
Lane  School  PTA  .  .  .  Don  Brack  was  appointed  man- 
ager of  Public  Relations  in  the  Boston  office  of  the 
advertising/public  relations  firm  of  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  Inc. .  one  of  the  oldest  public  relations 
agencies  in  the  country.  Prior  to  his  recent  appoint- 
ment, Don  had  served  as  a  public  relations  specialist 
on  the  corporate  staff  of  Itek  Corporation.  Don  lives  in 
Newton  with  his  wife.  Sheila,  and  two  daughters  .  .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  Ralph  C.  Good  Jr.,  503  Main 
Street,  Medfield,  MA  02052. 
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Would  anyone  dispute  this  as  a  first? 
Russ  King's  son,  Patrick,  graduated  from 
BC  last  June.  Russ  is  with  Rockwell 
International  in  Los  Angeles  .  . .  Sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  the  family  of  Harry  Connell,  who  died 
during  the  summer  .  .  .  Nancy  Gegan  Doyle  sends 
regards  to  all  from  San  Francisco.  She  and  Bob  are 
expecting  their  third  child  . .  .  Betty  McRae  sends 
regards  from  Los  Angeles  . .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Richard  Coleman,  Esq.,  37  Richdale  Road,  Needham, 
MA  02194 


f  ^%  Tony  and  Bea  (Capraro)  Busa  had  a 
*^#C  party  last  summer  for  Marilyn  (Mueller) 
^J  \J  Snyder  and  her  husband  Dave,  who  were 
visiting  from  Illinois.  Among  those  present  were 
Mary  (McCabe)  Coyle  and  Joan  (Downing)  and  Ro- 
land LaChance .  .  .  Talked  recently  with  Paul  Fennel, 
who  is  director  of  equity  sales  at  Hampshire  Funding, 
Inc.  in  the  Concord,  N.H.  area.  Paul,  his  wife  and  two 
children — Daniel  (six)  and  Barbara  Anne  (six 
months) — are  living  in  a  new  home  in  Bow,  N.H.  He 
would  enjoy  hearing  from  any  classmates  in  the  area 
. .  .  James  Quinn,  residing  in  Dover,  Mass.,  is  with  the 
George  Ellison  Agency  of  New  England  Mutual.  Jim 
and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  have  spent  Sundays  tailgating 
at  Schaefer  Stadium  .  .  .How  about  sending  some 
news,  classmates,  so  we  can  make  the  '58  column  a 
'little  bigger  for  the  next  issue  . .  .  Class  correspon- 
dents are  Mary  M.  Coyle,  30  Franklin  Street,  Belmont, 
MA  02178,  and  Dave  Rafferty,  33  Huntley  Road, 
Hingham,  MA  02043. 


^"  ^We  offer  our  condolences  to  the  family 
^\^Jof  James  Johnston.  ]im.  an  attorney  in 
^^*^the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  died  after 
a  lengthy  illness  .  .  .  Brian  McNiff,  Jim  Cappelletti, 
Jack  Wiseman,  Jack  O'Leary,  John  O'Connor,  Peter 
McLaughlin,  Frank  Martin,  Jack  Canavan  and  Al 
Wisialko  were  seen  at  the  buffet  for  McElroy  As- 
sociates prior  to  the  West  Virginia  game  .  .  .  Rich 
Burns  moved  into  a  new  home  in  Arlington  . .  .  The 
Class  of  1959  was  very  successful  in  its  annual  fund 
contribution.  We  ranked  second  among  all  the  classes 
of  the  University . .  .  Bill  Connell  was  elected  a  trustee 
of  Boston  College  .  .  .  Bob  Sievens  has  just  purchased 
a  new  home  in  Lynnfield  .  . .  Class  correspondent  is 
John  Canavan,  12  Harvest  Lane,  Hingham,  MA. 
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Joseph  R.  Carty, 

52  Simon  Hill  Road, 
Norwell,  MA  02061 


Kevin  T.  Fitzpatrick, 

47  Whitewood  Road, 
Westwood,  MA  02090 


^%  f^  Mary  Shea  is  teaching  at  Boston  Latin 
f%  ^F  ■  ■  ■    Margie    (Dooley)     and    Cliff    Hoey 

^^  ^™  (C.B.A.  '61)  are  living  in  Arlington  with 
their  two  children  . .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Elaine 
Hurley  Lyons,  Zero  Mathaurs  Street,  Milton,  MA 
02186. 
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Marilyn  (Marcou)  Kacergis 

36  Morse  Avenue 
Dedham,  MA  02026 


John  M.  Cronin,  14  Westview  Terrace, 
Woburn,  MA  01801;  and  Ellen  (Ennis) 
Kane,  44  Leighton  Road,  Wellesley,  MA 
02181 


planning  a  calendar  of  events  to  mark  the  occasion. 
The  first  reunion  event,  a  post-game  reception  follow- 
ing the  BC-West  Virginia  game,  was  a  most  successful 
venture.  A  special  mailing  has  been  sent  to  all  class- 
mates to  inform  them  about  the  events  scheduled  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  up  to  and  including  the  May 
Alumni  Weekend  and  our  own  reunion 
celebration.  .  .  .  The  following  classmates  have  been 
working  on  the  Reunion  Committee  since  September: 
Brian  Conlon,  "Boots"  Connelly,  Al  Dalton,  Chris 
DeSimone,  Ed  Duggan,  Ginny  Finn,  John  Frechette, 
Len  Frisoli,  Tom  Garvin,  Judy  (Nisius)  Hagan,  Neal 
and  Pat  (McNulty)  Harte,  George  Keleher,  Gene 
Kelly,  Jack  Landers,  Jim  Lucie,  Kathy  (Duggan) 
Lyons,  Rosemary  (Thomas)  MacKinnon,  Jim 
Mahoney,  Paul  Mullare,  Ron  Nief,  Carol  (Lium) 
O'Brien,  Gerry  O'Brien,  Bob  O'Hare,  Jack  O'Toole, 
John  and  Bunny  (Cullen)  Regan,  Paul  Riley,  and  Jeff 
Somers.  Chances  are  that  you  know  one  or  more  of 
these  people,  and  they  are  all  looking  forward  to 
seeing  their  classmates  and  friends  at  the  reunion 
events  they  have  planned  for  this  year.  .  .  .  Class  cor- 
respondent is  Judy  Nisius  Hagan,  353  Dillingham 
Way,  Hanover,  MA  02339. 
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Thomas  P.  Torrisi 

8  Candlewood  Drive 
Andover,  MA  01810 


Under  the  leadership  of  co-chairmen 
John  Griffin  and  John  Keyo,  the  10th 
Reunion  Committee  has  been  hard  at  work 


^^  *^B  It's  a  second  girl  for  the  McCartes. 
•%  M  Michele  Lee  arrived  Sept.  17  to  Dick  and 
^^  ■  Karen  (Sperandio).  ...  A  son,  Russ,  Jr.,  for 
Marcy  (Petroccione)  and  her  dentist  husband  now 
living  in  Oak  Park,  111.  ...  A  son  for  Al  and  Cindy 
(Rae)  Butters,  Scott  Alan,  born  April  16.  .  .  .  Dan 
McMahon,  class  Annual  Fund  chairman,  thanks  the 
following  for  manning  the  phones  during  the  tele- 
thon: Kay  Manning,  Joe  Collins,  Jim  Gavin,  Marty 
Daley,  Charles  Benedict,  Brian  O'Neil,  Jack  McCar- 
thy, Burt  Parcels,  Dan  Sullivan,  Kevin  Slyne,  Charlie 
Bowser,  Dick  McCarte,  Bob  Wallwork,  Jim  Maffe, 
Larry  O'Hare,  Bob  Toto,  Jim  McLaughlin,  and  Marty 
Paul.  .  .  .  Joe  O'Leary  is  practicing  labor  law  in 
Chicago  at  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  and  Gerald- 
son.  He  has  recently  purchased  a  home  in  Wilmette, 
111.  .  .  .  Seen  'round  and  about:  Peter  Gately,  Jack 
Gurry,  Dave  Horgan,  Dr.  Mike  O'Neill,  Bob  Gunnip, 
Dr.  Dennis  Griffin,  Jim  Hughes,  Ruthy  Killion  and 
Carol  Ann  Coakley.  .  .  .  Class  correspondents  are 
Charles  and  Mary-Anne  Benedict,  84  Rockland 
Place,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA. 


^%  ^\  Brian  Froelich  joined  US  Life  Corpora- 
ls #%tion  recently  as  an  assistant  vice- 
^^  ^^  president  of  operations,  coordinating 
the  activities  of  four  subsidiaries.  Brian,  who  also 
earned  an  MBA  from  Rutgers  and  a  J.D.  from  Seton 
Hall,  currently  resides  in  Maplewood,  N.J.  .  .  .  The 
Maryknoll  Missioners  were  greatly  enriched  by  the 
ordinations  of  Rev.  Alan  Borsari  and  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Phillips.  Alan  trained  in  Taiwan,  while  Ed  served  in 
Tanzania  prior  to  being  elevated  to  the 
priesthood.  .  .  .  Jim  Hinchey  completed  the  J.D.  prog- 
ram at  Marquette  while  serving  as  president  of  the 
student  bar  association.  .  .  .  Bill  Ladewig  is  also  pros- 
ecuting a  degree  there  and  has  an  internship  with  the 
Milwaukee  City  Attorney.  .  .  .  Eric  and  Anie  Strapp 
welcomed  son  Edward  into  the  fold  lately.  Eric  works 
for  duPont  in  Seaford,  N.J.  .  .  .  Another  corporate  ad- 
vancement has  placed  Thomas  F.  O'Brien  in  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Rawlings  Sporting  Goods  Division  of 
A-T-O.  Tom,  who  has  an  MBA  from  BU,  held  posi- 
tions at  several  firms  before  joining  A-T-O  as  control- 
ler in  1971.  .  .  .  Tom  Sugrue  is  finishing  up  this  year  a 
double  program  at  Harvard  Law  and  JFK  School  of 
Government  and  will  clerk  for  a  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  justice  next  year.  He  and  wife, 
Pat,  are  living  in  Cambridge.  .  .  .  Rich  Sullivan  is  an 
attorney  with  National  Association  of  Government 
Employees  in  Boston  and  lives  with  his  wife,  Karen, 
in  Holliston,  Mass.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Arthur 
Desrosiers,  73  Hackensack  Road,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
02167. 


^%  ^^  Carolyn  Zolli  Hanson  and  her  husband 

§^\jEd  are  residing  in  Nashau,  N.H.  Carolyn 
^^  *^  was  recently  named  manager  of  career 
development  for  women  at  the  Raytheon  Company. 
Prior  to  assuming  this  position,  Carolyn  was  advertis- 
ing manager  for  Lexington  Books  at  D.C.  Heath  Co.,  a 
division  of  Raytheon  .  . .  Nancy  Connon  and  Jim 
O'Brien  are  representing  the  Class  on  the  Alumni 
Association's  committee  of  election  and  nomination. 
Jim  is  director  of  product  development  with  Thermo 
Electron  Corp.  in  Waltham.  Nancy  is  working  for 
Mayor  White's  Bicentennial  Committee  in  Boston. 
Nancy  is  living  with  Kathie  Dawson  in  Newton. 
Kathie  has  recently  returned  to  school  at  the  BU  Grad 
School  of  Nursing.  .  .  Mary  Lou  Goodyear  is  married 
to  Dan  Sullivan  and  is  living  outside  of  Los  Angeles. 
.  .  .  Mary  Conway  is  married  to  Dan's  brother  Tommy 
Sullivan.  Mary  and  Tom  became  the  proud  parents  of 
a  baby  girl,  Karen,  in  October.  The  Sullivans  are  resid- 
ing in  Arlington,  Va.  .  .  .  Ann  Halligan  Petrazzolo 
and  husband  Ed  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  baby  girl 
born  in  May.  The  Petrazzolos  are  residing  in  Waltham 
. .  .  Bernie  and  Patty  Muffin  became  parents  for  first 
time  with  the  birth  of  son  Andrew  in  August.  Bernie 
is  teaching  in  Canton.  The  Mullins  reside  in  Waltham 
.  . .  Toni  Carroll  is  married  to  Jack  Donoghue.  Toni 
works  for  Kodak.  The  Donoghues  are  residing  in 
South  Natick . .  .  Cathy  McGuane  Leahy,  husband  Pat 
and  daughter  are  living  in  Troy,  N.Y. .  .  .  Janice  Basile 
Whittemore  and  husband  Ed  are  living  in  Cambridge, 
where  Janice  is  teaching  at  the  Peabody  School  .  .  . 
Tim  Graham  is  married  to  Betty  Vogel.  Tim  is  a 
salesman  for  Conneticut  Mutual.  The  Grahams  reside 
with  daughter  Erian,  in  North  Tewksbury  .  .  .  Joe 
Naven  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  recent  election  to 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
52nd  Middlesex  District.  He  will  be  serving  in  this 
position  as  well  as  councilor-at-large  with  the  City  of 
Marlboro  .  .  .  How  about  dropping  me  a  line  and  let 
me  know  what  is  new  with  you  ?  .  .  .  Class  correspon- 
dent is  James  R.  Littleton,  132  North  St.,  Apt.  10, 
Newtonville,  MA  02160 


<^y^%Do  you  believe  that  it  was  really  five 
M  II years  ago  that  we  graduated?  Well  it 
^^  was,  and  our  reunion  committee  headed 
by  Janet  Cavalen  Cornelia  is  working  to  make  it  a 
memorable  time  .  .  .  There  was  a  good  turnout  for  a 
cocktail  hour  after  the  Syracuse  game  in  November; 
another  event  should  be  taking  place  very  soon,  and 
then  of  course  the  traditional  alumni  weekend  ac- 
tivities in  the  spring.  The  quality  of  a  reunion  is 
decided  largely  by  the  number  of  people  who  take 
part,  so  if  everyone  makes  an  effort  to  participate,  the 
best  class  ever  can  have  the  best  fifth  reunion  ever .  .  . 
In  September,  your  ever-lovin'  correspondent  was 
there  when  Tricia  Mee  tied  the  knot  with  Dr.  Ron 
Marvin,  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Tricia  has  retired  from 
St.  E's  where  Ron  is  doing  his  residency;  just  didn't 
want  to  be  around  when  hubby  started  to  operate  . .  . 
Among  the  guests  were  John  and  Jane  (Emerson) 
Farrell,  who  came  up  from  their  home  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  where  John  is  working  in  corrections  and 
Jane  is  trying  to  keep  an  eye  on  two  children.  I  was 
also  chatting  with  Alice  (Power)  Heaton,  who's  now  a 
esident  of  Ashland,  Mass.,  where  her  husband  is 
Leaching  junior  high  . . .  Greg  Miller,  another  recent 
visitor  to  the  altar,  is  a  C.P.A.  working  in  the  Boston 
office  of  Maine  Lafretz  &  Company  .  .  For  those  in 
L.A.  area,  Carl  Busch  and  his  wife  are  living  in  Sher- 
man Oaks  where  Carl  is  a  contract  administrator  for 
the  defense  department  and  attends  Law  School  at 
night ...  To  get  away  from  all  this  family  junk,  con- 
gratulations to  Jack  Osborne  and  Bob  Larkin  for  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Bar.  Jack  is'in 
Washington,  D.C,  and  as  of  last  report  is  expecting  an 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  Golf  and  Relaxation  .  .  . 
Rev.  John  Sullivan  is  now  at  his  first  regular  post  as  a 
curate  at  St.  Patrick's  Parish  in  Natick,  Mass.  . .  . 
Speaking  of  Sullivans  (and  how  can  you  write  any- 
thing about  BC  without  them)  the  ever  popular  Bill 
Sullivan  is  a  stockbroker  with  Spencer  Trask  in  Bos- 
ton and  recently  played  host  to  a  lively  gathering  on 
the  night  of  the  Holy  Cross  football  game  ...  See  you 
in  September  at  Schaefer  Stadium  .  .  .  Class  corres- 
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ponsent  is  Dennis  "Razz"  Berry,  37  East  Plain  Street, 
Wayland,  MA  01778. 


^^  ^  After  completing  a  year  of  research 
m  I  at  Oxford,  Rick  Mallette  is  now  teaching 
■  "at  Harvard.  He  is  living  in  Somerville 
on  Park  Street .  .  .  George  Drinka  took  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  from  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  to  begin 
work  on  a  degree  in  Medical  History  at  Oxford  .  .  . 
John  A.  Thorns  and  Patricia  M.  Hennessey  were  mar- 
ried recently.  After  working  for  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  in  New  York  City  since  graduation,  John  will 
now  attend  the  University  of  Vermont  for  his  MBA . .  . 
Howard  Barnaby  graduated  from  BC  Law  in  June  and 
is  now  working  for  a  New  York  City  law  firm.  While 
in  law  school,  Howard  was  a  member  of  the  Law 
Review.  He  was  recently  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the 
1974  Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  Competition  for  his 
essay  on  the  federal  preemption  of  the  copyright 
field.  The  award  is  sponsored  by  the  prestigious 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP)  . . .  Class  correspondent  is  Tom 
Capano,  3306  Golfview  Drive,  Newark,  DE  19702. 


^^  f\  The  class  was  well-represented  at  the 
m  J  wedding  of  Georgetown  medical  student 
■  ■■  Kevin  Nealon  and  Marguite  Candon,  '73. 
Among  the  guests  (many  of  whom  were  hosted  for  the 
weekend  by  alumnae  Mary  Foote  and  Donna 
Congeni)  were  Italian  medical  student  Pat 
McGovern,  graduate  chemistry  student  Frank  Roby, 
tennis  pro  Eddie  Hughes,  and  Marsh  McLennan  in- 
surance broker  Mick  Cantoli  (himself  a  recent 
bridegroom).  .  .  .  Ex- varsity  tennis  player  Roger 
Egan.  an  NYU  Business  School  classmate  of  Mick's,  is 
employed  by  the  same  firm,  also  in  Manhattan.  .  .  . 
The  class  was  not  so  well  represented  at  the  Pitt 
football  game,  but  we  did  spot  Tom  Robbins,  a 
Chrysler  Credit  Corp.  employee  in  nearby  Mon- 
roeville,  Pa.  .  .  .  Mike  Lojek  writes  to  report  that  he's 
in  his  third  year  at  Vanderbilt  Medical  School.  .  .  . 
Bill  O'Brien  recently  entered  a  Jesuit  seminary  in 
Berkeley,  Mich.,  leaving  behind  a  promising  banking 
career  at  Chicago's  Harris  Trust  Company  .  .  .  Ex- 
varsity  baseball  captain  Bill  Bedard  has  moved  to 
Duluth,  Minn.,  from  his  native  Springfield,  Mass.,  to 
take  a  job  as  a  statistician  and  sports  expert  for  a  firm 
that  devises  dice  games  to  simulte  sports.  His  own 
dice  hockey  game  may  soon  reach  the  market. . .  . 
Among  the  class's  Columbia  Law  School  students, 
Kevin  Shannon  spent  last  summer  working  in  IBM's 
legal  department  under  former  U.S.  Atty.  Gen.  Kat- 
zenback,  Larry  Ludwig  clerked  with  a  corporate  law 
firm  in  Wilmington,  Del. ,  and  former  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  delegate  Mike  Devlin  clerked  for  a 
Wall  Street  firm  that  he'll  rejoin  after  graduating.  .  .  . 
Margaret  Nagel,  Bill  Cagney,  and  John  Lee  are  also 
attending  Columbia  Law.  ...  To  continue  last 
month's  list  of  teachers,  the  class  also  numbers:  Cathy 
Hinkley,  special  education  in  Medfield;  Rita  Struz- 
ziery  at  Marshfield  High  School;  Mary  Ann  Khouri, 
in  Plymouth;  and  Janice  Sullivan,  special  education 
in  Boston.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Larry  Edgar, 
200  Valley  Park  Drive,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15216. 


warn  0\  Married;  Robert  Bonanno  and  Ellen  Henri; 

g      J  Linda  Erving  and  Paul  Buffo,  April  20; 

■  \J  Marilyn  Buttlar  and  Walter  Domain,  June, 
now  live  in  West  Yarmouth;  Gerard  Battista,  wed  in 
July,  lives  in  Methuen;  June  Savignano  and  James 
Bowman,  August  4  Elizabeth  Carey  and  Bill  Hayes 
in  August,  now  live  in  Quincy;  Peggy  Gillis  and  Ned 
Guillet  in  September,  are  living  in  Brighton  for  a 
while.  .  .  .  Ron  L'Europa  wrote,  is  attending  medical 
school  at  Creighton;  his  address  is  3015  Lincoln  St., 
Omaha,  NE  68100.  .  .  .  Rich  McCarthy  wrote,  said 
Ellen  Saunders  is  teaching  first  grade  in  Brockton 
and  at  Suffolk  for  masters;  Robert  Conceison  teaching 
English  at  Maiden  Catholic;  and  Patricia  Costello, 
math  at  Quincy  Jr.  High.  Rich  is  teaching  special 
needs  students  at  Stoneham  High  and  taking  courses 


at  Suffolk.  .  .  .  Marueen  Durbin  '76  wrote  that  Joe 
Pulchino  at  Rutgers  for  Ph.D.  in  English  Lit;  Doug 
Havens  with  Smith,  McLaughlin,  Hart  Bar  Review; 
Matthew  Peterson  at  R.I.  School  of  Design  for  M.  A.; 
Frederick  Goodrich  at  B.C.  for  M.A.  in  English  Lit; 
Jim  Gillson,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Welfare; 
Jim  Horman,  Systems  analyst  for  SUNY;  Jim  Coch- 
ran, New  England  Bell;  Rich  Leidl  at  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School;  Frank  Close  at  Georgetown  Law 
School;  Jim  Faucher,  nurse  at  Boston  City  Hospital; 
Tom  Forlenza,  BU  Medical  School;  John  Yarincik 
with  Pratt- Whittney  in  Conn.;  Frank  Vasile  in  New 
York  City  with  U.S.  Postal  Services;  Michael  Aval- 
lone  with  Cooper  and  Lybrand;  William  Bannon, 
Duffy  Brothers  Construction  Co.;  Robert  Brown,  N.E. 
Power  Service;  Bill  Costello,  Bob  Edelman  and  Steve 
Weber  are  working  for  Burroughs  Corporation;  Fran- 
cis Byrt  is  with  Hertz  (is  anyone  with  Avis?);  and 
yours  truly  and  my  wife  Kathy  have  moved;  that's 
why  no  notes  last  issue.  Let's  hear  from  you  so  we 
have  some  news  for  next  issue.  Class  correspondent  is 
Dick  Paret,  52  Stoughton  St.,  Quincy,  MA  02169. 


^k  m  Dennie  Daych  returned  from  a  trip  to 
f  £^  Europe  and  informs  us  that  Mary  O'Con- 
■  ^m  nell  is  working  in  children's  rehabilita- 
tion at  Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital  in  Boston.  .  .  . 
Mimi  (Mary)  Wells  is  in  management  training  with 
Star  Market  in  Boston.  .  .  .  Jane  Flatley  is  working  at 
Nantucket  Hospital.  .  .  .  Lisa  Heuslein  is  in  special 
education  with  the  New  Orleans  public  schools.  .  .  . 
Mary  Kiely  is  a  cost  accountant  with  Sylvania  in 
Boston.  .  .  .  Maryanne  Schmitt  is  at  NYU  grad  school 
studying  speech  pathology. .  .  .  Gerry  Oakes  is  at 
Columbia  Business  School.  .  .  .  Paul  Hughes  spent 
his  summer  as  resident  lifeguard  at  Eagle  Lake  in 
Holden,  Mass.  .  .  .  Russ  Klemm  worked  with  a  law 
office  in  New  Jersey  and  has  started  at  Marquette  Law 
School.  .  .  .  Betsy  Lee  has  been  living  in  Brookline 
and  is  attending  BU  grad  school  for 
communications.  .  .  .  Bob  Sullivan  is  a  first  year  stu- 
dent at  Suffolk  Law  and  is  living  in  Cambridge.  .  .  . 
Please  write  or  visit  anytime.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent 
is  Paul  M.  Aloi,  1238  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Apt.  25, 
Brighton,  MA. 


Alumni  Deaths 


Rev.  George  T.  Eberle,  SJ,  '05 

Nov.  18,  1974 

Msgr.  Michael  J.  Houlihan,  '10 

Oct.  30,  1974 

William  A.  O'Brien,  '11 

June  4,  1974 

Joseph  H.  Gildea,  '13 

Nov.  1,  1974 

Rev.  John  F.  Shea,  '13 

December,  1974 

Msgr.  Hugh  L.  Doyle,  '16 

Jan.  6,  1975 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Quinn,  '17 

Nov.  19,  1974 

Arthur  F.  McCarthy,  '21 

Nov.  5,  1974 

Henry  L.  Supple,  '23 

Nov.  26,  1974 

Rev.  John  F.  Egan,  '24 

Nov.  10,  1974 

Robert  V.  Merrick,  '24 

Nov.  25,  1974 

Charles  O.  Monahan,  Esq.,  '25 

Nov.  8,  1974 

Francis  Dailey,  Esq.  '26 

Oct.  31,  1974 

Theodore  T.  Finnerty,  '30 

Nov.  1,  1974 

George  D.  Spillane,  '30 
Jan.  5,  1975 

John  J.  Greene,  '31 

Nov.  9,  1974 

Joseph  H.  Whelan,  '31 

Oct.  2,  1974 

James  M.  Dullea,  '32 

Nov.  15,  1974 

Thomas  E.  Hobin,  '32 

April  28,  1974 

Thomas  J.  McLaughlin,  E'35 

Nov.  9,  1974 

Thomas  H.  Kelly,  '35 

Nov.  23,  1974 

Thomas  J.  McLaughlin,  E'35 

Nov.  9,  1974 

Rev.  John  J.  Lynch,  '36 

April  23,  1973 

Jane  F.  Holland,  G  '37 

Nov.  27,  1974 

Frank  D.  Murray,  '39 

July  20,  1974 

Charles  H.  Vaughn,  Esq.,  '40 

Oct.  20,  1974 

James  F.  Graham,  '43 

Oct.  22,  1974 

Thomas  J.  Sheahan,  Esq.,  L'47 
Oct.  23,  1974 

John  J.  Hart,  '48 

Nov.  29,  1974 

James  J.  Blue,  '49 

Oct.  12,  1974 

James  F.  Donnelly  Jr.,  '50 

Dec.  13,  1974 
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Rev.  Frederick  Dougherty,  '52 

Dec.  17,  1974 

Mark  F.  Litchfield,  Esq.,  L'52 

Nov.  6,  1974 

George  B.  King,  '53 

Jan.  8,  1975 

Autstin  F.  Sheriden,  G'54 

Nov.  18,  1974 

Austin  F.  Sheriden,  G'54 

Nov.  18,  1973 

Edmund  M.  Phelan,  G'57 

luly  28,  1974 

Robert  E.  Shea,  '58 

Aug.  2,  1974 

Michael  J.  Batal,  Esq.,  L'59 

Oct.  6,  1974 

Daniel  T.  Hennessey,  '68 

Dec.  2,  1974 

Geoffrey  H.  Keppel,  G'69 

Nov.  19,  1974 


Atty.  Joseph  F.  McCarthy,  28,  G  '31,  Law 
'36.  retired  assistant  dean  of  the  Law  School, 
died  Nov.  13,  1974.  Honored  by  BC  Law 
Alumni  Association  in  1972,  Mr.  McCarthy 
had  joined  the  staff  of  the  school  in  1948  and 
was  appointed  assistant  dean  in  1964.  He  also 
served  for  many  years  as  registrar  and  profes- 
sor of  agency  law. 

Born  in  Holliston,  Mr.  McCarthy  graduated 
from  Holliston  (Mass.)  High  School  and  taught 
there  while  studying  for  his  law  degree  at 
night.  He  served  as  counsel  for  several  federal 
agencies  before  returning  to  BC. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Alice  (Flavin);  two 
sons.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  McCarthy,  associate  pastor 
of  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  Salem,  and 
James  F.  of  Westwood;  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Robert  J.  Kelly  of  Milton  and  Mrs.  James  T. 
Hamill  of  Rumson,  N.J.;  his  mother,  Mrs.  James 
McCarthy  of  Holliston,  and  two  sisters. 

Sister  Alice  Magner,  CSJ,  '33,  G  '37,  former 
president  of  Regis  College,  died  Nov.  1,  1974, 
after  a  short  illness. 

One  of  the  early  women  graduates  of  Boston 
College,  Sister  Alice  was  president  of  Regis 
from  1950  to  1964  and  a  trustee  of  the  college 
from  1971  until  her  death.  She  had  been  assis- 
(ant  principal  of  Matignon  High  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  for  the  past  three  years.  She  had 
'been  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  for  48  years. 

She  leaves  three  sisters,  Sister  John  Ignatius, 
CSJ,  of  St.  Mary's,  Brookline,  and  Helen  and 
Mary  Magner  of  Miami,  Fla.;  and  a  brother, 
William  Manger  of  Chelsea. 

Mrs.  Alphonse  F.  Vitagliano,  ED  '65,  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Austin  Jr.,  EC  '36  both  listed 
as  Alumni  Deaths  in  the  last  issue  of  Bridge, 
have  assured  us  that  they  are  still  alive.  Bridge 
regrets  the  error. 


Members  of  the  first  official  Boston  College  football  team  pose  in  an  1893  team  photo. 
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